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Van Dyck. 


HE hall of the Middle Temple takes high rank amongst the 

most picturesque and illustrious of the interiors of England. 
Yet it is not the most ancient. Its mythology is too daring when 
it claims for the splendid Renaissance screen of its music gallery 
to have been constructed of timber providentialiy furnished for the 
purpose from the wreckage of vessels belonging to the Spanish 
Armada, so arrogantly named, as if to provoke and challenge its 
destruction, the Invincible. For the screen in question, which, in 
accordance with another erroneous tradition, was long supposed to 
be an exact copy of the Strand front of Old Somerset House, was set 
up some thirteen years before the Armada had been organized to 
its disaster. The hall has glories, however, which are inalienable 
by the severest canons of scepticism. Dating from the time of the 
Virgin Queen, when what was then the old Middle Temple hall 
was converted into chambers, its carved oaken roof claims, and not 
unworthily sustains, the reputation of being the most perfect 
specimen of Elizabethan architecture of its kind in London. In 
fact, this noble hall was opened by Queen Elizabeth, and tradition 
relates that here she witnessed the performance of “ Twelfth 
Night” and “A Midsummer Night’s Dream.” The Temple 
revels in the olden time were indeed gorgeous outbursts of mirth 
and hospitality ; and for generations it may be said that Royalty 
seemed to haunt its gaily learned precincts and to inform its most 
— associations. 

ere Henrietta Maria, whose name not unnaturally bespeaks 
especial mention in connection with a theme like the present, was 
entertained with masque and pageant; whilst her sons Charles 
Il. and James II. were members respectively of the Middle and’ 
Inner Temple. 

With the business and festivities of Wednesday, the 10th June 

last, another event was added to the long list which associates 
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the Middle Temple at almost every point with the history of the 
country. On the 31st of October, 1861, there had taken place the 
two-fold ceremonial of enrolling amongst its members the heir to 
the throne, and the opening of the new library ; the memory of 
which must long survive green and vivid, not only for the lustre 
that it conferred on the annals of the Society, but for the bril- 
liancy of the rejoicings by which it was honoured. 

Again on Thursday the 11th of June, being “the great grand 
day” of Trinity term, 1874, the Prince of Wales dined in high 
state with his learned brethren of the bench, and the barristers 
and students of the Middle Temple. 

Later the hall received some of the direct and of the reflected 
glories of the opening of the Royal Courts of Justice on Monday, 
the 4th of December, 1882, when the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple entertained a large party of guests, at the head of 
whom was the Prince of Wales, who, as a master of the bench, com- 
plimented the Society by his presence on the occasion. His Royal 
Highness was received by the treasurer, upon whom in common 
with the treasurers of the other Inns of Court and the president 
of the Incorporated Law Society, Her Majesty subsequently con- 
ferred the honour of knighthood. Passing from the Parliament 
chamber into the dining hall, the guests entered upon a scene as 
interesting from the associations as it was picturesque and un- 
common. The sober character of the interior of the hall had, 
under the tasteful direction of Mr. Shaw, the under-treasurer, 
been lightened by floral decorations of exceeding beauty, and in 
the minstrel gallery the string-band of the Royal Artillery played 
during luncheon. When the masters of the bench, among whom 
were several of the judges, serjeants “learned in the law,” and 
Queen’s counsel, still wearing the robes in which they had 
appeared at the ceremonial, went about among their guests, the 
mingling of uniforms and costumes produced, though in new 
combinations, the effect. of a repetition of the scene in the grand 
hall of the Courts of Justice. 

It was, therefore, in pursuance of a paternal precedent, that on 
the day in June last to which we have referred, Prince Albert 
Victor of Wales was admitted to the membership of the Honour- 
able Society as a student ; was called to the bar by a dispensing 
resolution, and at once invited to the bench, thus passing through 
all the grades of distinction per saltum and by accumulation. 

As on the three former occasions when the heir to the throne 
assisted at repasts in the hall of the Middle Temple, so also upon 
the recent occasion when he was joined in this learned function 
by his heir, the sad, solemn eyes of departed royalty looked down 
upon the banquet. Needless to say that these sad and solemn 
eyes are those of that royal nursing father of Art, his unhappy 
majesty King Charles I. 

The portrait is by Van Dyck, and is hung from the wall at the 
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nner or western end of the hall, where it forms the central figure 
of a group of royal “presentments.” The monarch is seen in 
nearly a front view, with his head uncovered, and his dark hair 
gracefully flowing over his shoulders and on to a broad rich lace 
ruff, or frill, which encircles the neck, and forms a fine relief to 
the brilliant suit of armour in which he is clad. His right hand 
rests on a baton or truncheon poised on the housings of the saddle. 
He sits in dignified composure, on a beautiful and spirited grey 
charger, which, advancing somewhat obliquely towards the spec- 
tator, is viewed in a fore-shortened position, rendered with the 
finest degree of technical skill. Respectfully looking up to the 
king, by whose side he advances on foot, is represented Charles’s 
Master of the Horse, M. de St. Antoine, Duke d’Espernon, hold- 
ing the king’s helmet in his hands, which nearly meet before him 
under their burden. The heads and hands are painted in the 
warm, clear, gold tone which was peculiar to Van Dyck in the 
first years of his residence in England; and the whole is painted 
with a remarkably full colour and powerful harmony. 

From this description the reader will probably remember how 
much it resembles in composition and treatment the picture of 
Charles I. on horseback, lately acquired from Blenheim for the 
National Gallery, and treated of in the July number of London 
Society. The Van Dyck of the Middle Temple is one of three by 
the same great master, each of which is affirmed to be the original ; 
and it is difficult to decide upon the real claims in this direction, 
advanced respectively on behalf of the specimens in the Middle 
Temple, in the galleries of Warwick Castle, and in Her Majesty’s 
collection at Windsor. Loyalty, and some other considerations, 
might incline to give the vote in favour of the last-named example, 
which, it may be stated par parenthése, originally occupied a 
position in the collection of King Charles I. at Whitehall, and 
which, finding a place in the sale of the royal effects in 1651, was 
purchased by Van Lemput, a Dutch artist, for the sum of £200. 
After the Restoration, it was recovered by process at law, and 
replaced in the royal collection, with a habitat at Windsor Castle. 
But, in any case, and whatever the decision may be with reference 
to their priority of production, a generous, if not quite unanimous, 
consensus of opinion declares each of the pictures in question to 
be alike admirable, and to have been executed by the same 
brilliantly cunning hand. 

Many charming stories have been told, and are in present cir- 
culation, of the homage paid by sovereigns to sovereign genius. 
But the picturesqueness of any single action or phrase—even 
when an imperial Charles V. picks up the fallen brush of a Titian, 
or a “bluff King Hal” professes to cherish a single and irreplace- 
able Holbein, as against a batch of lords whom he can create by 
the dozen—pales before the supreme and constant devotion of 
king and artist, and artist and king, as exemplified in the relations 
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between Charles I. and Sir Anthony Van Dyck. The former 
was painted by the latter, either alone or in family or domestic 
groups, or in groups of sport, ceremony, state, or chivalry, some 
forty times—painted, that is, either by Van Dyck himself, or so 
colourably in imitation of his style and manner, as to have been 
more or less reasonably and confidently referred to him. As Mr. 
John Smith observes, in his “ Catalogue Raisonné of the Works 
of the most eminent Dutch and Flemish Painters,” “the liberal 
munificence of this elegant and highly accomplished monarch, 
was alone sufficient to induce the artist to exert his best skill in 
portraying his royal patron, whose fine form and expressive coun- 
tenance were greatly in favour of the painter; and if any incite- 
ment to success were wanting, the refined taste of Charles would 
have supplied it, for without question he was the only sovereign 
who has filled the British throne whose esteem and admiration of 
the fine arts prompted him to promote and encourage them with 
a princely liberality of which there is no parallel, excepting in that 
of his present majesty George IV.”—Mr. Smith published this in 
1831—“ whose magnificent reign will form a splendid epoch in 
the history of the arts.” 

In addition to these numerous portraits of the king himself, 
there are in existence some five-and-twenty by Van Dyck of Queen 
Henrietta Maria, who, indeed, after her husband, was his most 
frequently repeated subject. These portraits are in the possession 
of her present gracious Majesty, who owns three examples; of the 
Earl of Clarendon ; the Marquis of Lansdowne ; the Ear! of Radnor, 
and others. 

In painting the Queen Consort of Charles I. the artist had 
not, it may be said as gallantly as the assertion will allow, 
the same advantages of sympathetic admiration as when he 
addressed himself to the representation of the grander lineaments 
of ber husband. “The accounts which have been handed down 
of Henrietta’s appearance,” says Mr. Head, the biographer of Van 
Dyck, in the series issued under the generic title of “The Great 
Artists,” “inform us that she was rather less than the middle 
height, not perfectly well set in figure, and with features pleasing, 
indeed, by their expression of bright intelligence and by the 
sparkle of a pair of clear and keen black eyes, but which would 
hardly have procured a reputation as a beauty for any woman 
but a queen. Allowing for the amount of flattery one is prepared 
to expect from a painter who was, above all things, of the court 
courtly, this is just the impression received from the portraits by 
Van Dyck. Pose and attitude, with the details of dress and 
accessories, are as perfect as they should be when royal magnifi- 
cence guided by a Frenchwoman’s taste sets the subject for the 
pencil of such a master. And if the beauty of countenance be 
somewhat heightened, we know that it is idealisation and not dis- 
guise. The artist catches in the expression a whole history of 
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character; we seem to read in it the natural charm of wit and 
vivacity, the wayward temper, that wilfulness in the hot southern 
blood which laid the seed of so many of her troubles, domestic 
and political, and with all, the true heart of a loving woman, and 
the dignity of a queen whose frown could be severe, and even 
terrible, when need arose.” 

Van Dyck was essentially a painter of majesty and of nobility; 
and it is no surprise to know that he painted more portraits of the 
ill-fated Earl of Strafford, with whom he was on terms of intimacy, 
than of any other man in England, except the king. Amongst 
his private patrons in this country, however, the first name to be 
mentioned should be that of Sir Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
whom Evelyn calls “the great Mecenas of all politer arts, and 
the boundless amasser of antiquities.” This nobleman is affirmed 
to have surpassed in his devotion to his favourite pursuits even 
the enthusiasm and learning of his royal master. At his expense, 
and under his direction, a skilful agent gathered from all parts of 
Greece, and carried safely from Samos to London, the great col- 
lection of ancient marbles, of which the most important part, 
bearing the founder's name, remains in the possession of the 
University of Oxford. 

The works of Van Dyck, as catalogued and described by Mr. 
Smith, to whom we have already referred, amount to 844 in 
number, of which a certain and even a considerable proportion are 
to be reckoned as of questionable authenticity. For, as Mr. 
Smith observes, the discerning reader will doubtless hesitate to 
believe that the whole of the portraits described in his catalogue 
are by the hand of Van Dyck, especially those which are supposed 
to have been done in England. His residence in this country did 
not exceed twelve years; and even if he had continued here 
double that time, it would have hardly sufficed, with all his appli- 
cation and incredible facility, to have executed so many. Pos- 
sessors of duplicate pictures may, therefore, reasonably expect that 
they are, in most instances, the work of a scholar, or an assistant ; 
and may esteem themselves furtunate if they were done under the 
eye of the master and retouched by his hand. For he had 
scholars and imitators by the score. Amongst the most prominent 
of these were John de Reyn, who became a pupil of Van Dyck 
when the great artist resided at Antwerp, and, accompanying him 
to London, continued in his service until his master’s decease ; 
David Beck, or Beek, an artist of such surprising facility of execu- 
tion that Charles I. once said to him, “ Faith, Beck, I believe you 
could paint riding post ;” William Dobson, known as the English 
Van Dyck, who on the death of his chief received from the king 
the appointment of serjeant painter, and was made groom of the 
chamber; George Jamesone, the “Scottish Van Dyck,” who was 
employed by the magistrates of Edinburgh to make drawings of 
the portraits of all the Scottish Kings, which were presented to 
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Charles I. when that monarch visited Scotland in 1633; and Sir 
Peter Lely, a native of Westphalia, who, after experiencing the 
bounty of Charles I., was employed to paint the portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell, from whom he is said to have received a strict injunc- 
tion not to flatter him, but to observe carefully all the roughnesses, 
pimples, and warts which appeared on his face, otherwise “ he would 
not pay him a farthing for it.” The restoration of Charles IL., 
brought a large accession of business to Lely, together with the 
appointment of state-painter to the king, and the honour of 
knighthood. He is most popularly known as the painter of the 
series of the beauties of the court of the Merry Monarch, pre- 
served in the galleries of Hampton Court Palace; and, after a too 
florid degradation of the style of his model, died of apoplexy, 
while in the act of painting the portrait of the Duchess of Somer- 
set, in 1680. 

The works of Van Dyck vary, according to the industrious and 
convenient classification of Mr. Smith, as presenting “ Subjects 
from the Old Testament,” some half dozen in number; “ Subjects 
from the New Testament,” to the number of about fifty-four ; 
some twenty-four compositions referring to the “ Holy Family ;” 
between fifty and sixty “ Sacred Subjects blended with Saints, and 
Legendary ;” over a score of single figures of “ Virgins, Saints, 
Apostles, &c.;” more than forty “ Historical, Fabulous, and 
Allegorical” subjects; “ Fancy Subjects: Various,” about fifteen ; 
and “ Portraits” to the number of over six hundred. The argu- 
ment against the possibility of believing that all these could have 
come in all respects from Van Dyck’s own hand, arising from the 
shortness of his residence in this country, is further fortified by 
the circumstance that Van Dyck’s life, as we shall presently see, 
terminated before the completion of his forty-second year. The 
works integral, partial, and reputed, or attributed, which he has 
left behind for the delight of generations still to come, are dis- 
tributed pretty freely throughout the “stately homes of England,” 
and are to be found in greater or less abundance in the private or 
public galleries, academies, collections, or other institutions of 
Antwerp, Dresden, the Hague, the Louvre in Paris, Lichtenstein, 
Madrid, Munich, Potsdam, Rome, and Vienna. 

Van Dyck was thus pre-eminently, preponderatingly, and char- 
acteristically a portrait-painter ; and in this special capacity his 
final migration to England was a happy one. For amongst her 
other glories, naval, military, political, and social, England has 
been celebrated as at once the Paradise of women and the native 
land of female beauty ; and if not the native land, at least the El 
Dorado of the portrait painter. The peculiar ‘cultivation and 
encouragement which have been accorded by her to art in this kind 
are so well understood and recognised, that within the last few 
years the Echo de Parlement, a Brussels journal of high character 
and standing, allotted to England the foremost place amongst the 
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nations which have specially honoured and fostered the limner’s 
craft, and pointed out, by way of illustration, that there was no 
English public institution of any pretensions which had not its 
greater or smaller gallery of portraits of founders, patrons, presi- 
dents, and notabilities. The companies of the City of London 
have uniformly acted upon this principle, and the municipal 
and other corporations throughout the country have equally 
observed it. 

From the most venerable of the societies extant down to those 
of most recent foundation, the tendency to perpetuate the fame 
and estimation of their most distinguished members, to fix in form 
and colour the lineaments of departed or departing worth and 
greatness, has been constantly in operation. One of the first acts 
of the fully established society is pretty sure to be the achieve- 
ment of the possession of the “counterfeit presentment” of its 
proprietors and benefactors. All its proudest traditions are 
tenderly grouped around the images of its heroes; and every 
member of an association is himself glorified in the honour paid 
to the men who have brought about its success, or in whom its 
renown has culminated. The members of a guild are little able 
to dine in comfort unless the sympathetic and approving eyes 
of their mighty dead look down upon the banquet from their 
pictorial immortality. The skill of the portrait-painter affords, in 
fact, a very appreciable bond of union to the individuals of every 
club or association of Englishmen, whether this occurs as a 
university, an Inn of Court, or a learned or scientific society. The 
principle dominates the most youthful of organisations no less 
than the venerable Royal; the hospital of yesterday’s foundation 
equally with the College of Dulwich, or the institutions of George 
Heriot and Captain Coram. 

Weare filial, fraternal, domestic—and we wish to have mementos 
of the father we have venerated, the mother we have adored, the 
brother and sister we have loved. We are proud, with pride of 
the Roman type—and we desiderate a long succession of ancestral 
effigies; social and affectionate—and we wish to be in a position 
to be frequently reminded of our friends and fellows; loyal—and 
we wish to pay habitual homage to the sovereign and respect to 
the members of the royal family ; patriotie—and we wish to feed 
on the lineaments of our leaders in the senate and the state, in the 
cabinet. and courts of law; religious—and we wish to have always 
at hand the likeness of the reverend guide in whose weekly prayers 
and homilies our souls delight, or to beg a morning and evening 
benediction from the uplifted fingers of our favourite bishop ; 
chivalrous—and we languish for the smiles of our wives and 
sweethearts ; brave and adventurous—and we wish to have daily 
opportunities of contemplating the naval and military guardians of 
the country; given to hero-worship—and we wish to set those 
before our children who shall incite them to admiration and 
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imitation in whatever is true, and good, and noble ; just, finally — 
and we wish to render honour to whomsoever honour is due. 

Anthony Van Dyck, who has been described as the most eminent 
portrait-painter that ever lived—Titian himself not excepted, 
when regard is had to the entire execution of the figures, instead 
of the attention being concentrated on the heads—was born at 
Antwerp, on the 22nd of March, 1599. His father, Frans Van 
Dyck, is variously described as a merchant, and as a painter on 
glass at Bois-le-Duc, in North Brabant, by whom he was instructed 
in the first principles of design ; his elementary education in art 
being also assisted, according to some accounts, by his mother, née 
Cornelia Kersboom, who was a clever and admired flower-painter. 
Mr. Head, however, makes it pretty clear that the father of Van 
Dyck was a well-to-do burgher of Antwerp, where he carried on an 
ancestral and profitable business as a manufacturer of silk and 
woollen stuffs ; and that his mother was in fact Maria Cuypers, the 
second wife of his father, whose first union with Cornelia Kersboom 
had been without issue. The mother of Van Dyck, as Horace 
Walpole puts it in his “ Anecdotes of Painting in England,” “ was 
admired for painting flowers in small, and for her needleworks in 
silk.” 

At about ten years of age the youthful Anthony was placed with 
Hendrik Van Balen, who had been a fellow-pupil with Rubens in 
the school of Adam Van Noort, and who had also studied at Rome ; 
and subsequently, 1615-1619, with Rubens himself, under whom 
his pre-eminent talents not only placed him at the head of his 
fellow-students, but also acquired for him the honourable title of 
the prince of the scholars of the master. His accomplished skill, 
indeed, in the system of his instructor, accompanied by his own 
natural genius, enabled him to imitate to such perfection the style 
and manner of Rubens, that in one instance he is said to have 
deceived or evaded even his penetration. 

It was the custom of Rubens, as a relaxation from his artistic 
labours, to take an airing on horseback in the evening, when his 
painting-room was locked up under the care of a confidential 
domestic, whom however, the students were in the habit of 
bribing to admit them into its sacred precincts, in order that they 
might examine his processes from the commencement to the 
completion of his works. At the time when Rubens was engaged 
on the celebrated picture of the Descent from the Cross,* the 
curiosity of his pupils was more than ordinarily excited ; and as 
they pressed forward with mutual and probably boisterous eager- 
ness to examine the work, one of them, named Diepenbeck, was 
pushed by a fellow-student against the picture, an essential and 





* Without impugning the substantial accuracy of this story, which is probably 
based on some actual occurrence, it may be noticed that the identification of the 
particular picture is a mistake, as the Descent from the Cross had passed out of the 
hands of Rubens in 1612, when Van Dyck was still a pupil of Van Balen. 
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conspicuous part of which was effaced by the roughness of the 
contact—the face of the Virgin, to wit, and the arm of Mary 
Magdalen, which had just been finished. Every one was in a state 
of consternation, for the dread of their master’s displeasure was 
aggravated by the fear that so flagrant an offence would be followed 
as a necessary consequence by dismissal from the school. Then the 
resourceful John Van Hoeck proposed that as they had yet three 
hours of daylight, the ablest amongst them should immediately 
undertake to repair the damage. Van Dyck was by common con- 
sent selected as the most likely to succeed in so hazardous and 
delicate an undertaking. With fear and trembling for the favour- 
able issue of such an effort, and with every apprehension of the 
consequences of a failure which was well-nigh a foregone con- 
clusion, Van Dyck essayed to do his best to fulfil the flattering 
and perilous mandate of his friends. On the following morning, 
Rubens entered his painting-room, followed by his disciples, eager, 
yet misgiving ; and, regarding the picture, selected for his demon- 
stration the very parts which had been repaired, with the observa- 
tion, “ there are a head and an arm that are by no means the worst 
of what I did yesterday.” Although a closer inspection revealed 
the fact of the substitution of his own work by that of another 
hand, he was so content with the alteration as to allow it to stand 
as an integral part of his own performance. 

Watching, but not with jealousy, as some illiberal writers have 
asserted, the growing ability of his pupil and the special determina- - 
tion of the same, Rubens recommended Van Dyck to devote him- 
self to portrait-painting; and as a preliminary to make the tour 
of the Italian schools and galleries, from the frequenting of which 
he had in his own person received so much advantage. The tour 
was postponed in deference to an invitation for Van Dyck to visit 
England, where it is probable he painted, in February, 1621, 
the portrait of King James I. now in the royal collection at 
Windsor Castle. After this he spent some time in Holland, and 
it is not unlikely that after leaving the latter country, he spent a 
short time in Paris. But from whatever may have been the place 
or region of his sojourn at the time, he was recalled to Antwerp by 
the tidings of the mortal illness of his father, whose last words, he 
arrived just in time to receive, and whose death took place on the 
lst of December, 1622. 

After this melancholy event, Van Dyck essayed to put into 
practice the recommendation of Rubens so long held in abeyance ; 
and accordingly, with mutual presents, and other signs of friend- 
ship and affection, parted from his master—from whom he carried 
valuable letters of introduction—on his way to Italy, leaving 
Antwerp, according to the amended chronology of the latest bio- 
graphies, in the beginning of 1623. 

Van Dyck had not proceeded on his journey further than 
Brussels, when he turned aside for the village of Saventhem, five 
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miles from that city, to which he was attracted by a romantic, 
but, in the long run, futile passion for a young and beautiful girl 
named Anna Van Ophem, at whose instigation he painted two 
pictures for the village church. It is uncertain, indeed, how long 
he would have remained here, but for the friendly intervention of 
Rubens, who repaired to Brussels expressly to urge the instant 
departure of Van Dyck. 

Arriving at length, and without further recorded adventures, in 
Italy, Van Dyck proceeded to Venice, so attractive to the artists 
of his country as the great theatre of colouring, where the charms 
of the great works of Titian, Paul Veronese, and other distin- 
guished masters of this school made a great impression on his 
mind, and excited in him the warmest enthusiasm and most 
passionate study, with the happy result of his losing much of his 
Flemish manner and of acquiring a style more elevated and re- 
fined, united to colouring as rich and mellow as the works he saw 
around him. 

From Venice, Van Dyck repaired successively to Genoa, where 
he painted many portraits of the principal nobility, as well as 
several pictures for the churches and private collections; and, in 
the course of the year 1623, to Rome, where he was at once intro- 
duced to Cardinal Bentivoglio, who had been nuncio for the Pope 
in Flanders, to whom his merits were already known, and whose 
portrait he was commissioned to paint. The fine picture thus 
produced has always been considered one of the most admirable 
portraits in existence; and has long been an ornament of the Pitti 
Palace at Florence. 

Van Dyck lived splendidly in the Eternal City, where he was 
distinguished by the appellation of J/ Pittore Cavalieresco. But 
his sumptuousness and exclusiveness rendered him obnoxious to 
the jealousies and lower tastes of his art-student fellow country- 
men of the Schilder Bent Society, from whose consequent opposition 
and detraction he retired, by an indirect and leisurely route, to 
Genoa, 1625, where he was received in the most flattering manner, 
and where he met with constant employment. 

After an episodical visit to Palermo, where he painted the 
portrait of Philibert, Prince of Savoy, the Viceroy of Sicily, 
and was engaged in several commissions for the court, and from 
which he was compelled hastily to retreat before an outbreak of 
the plague, Van Dyck repaired once more to Genoa, and soon 
afterwards returned to Flanders, arriving in Antwerp about the 
end of 1626. Here he spent a short season of neglect and 
inaction, but only as a preparation for a popularity which by-and- 
by caused him to be loaded with commissions; so that the prin- 
cipal public edifices of Antwerp, Brussels, Mechlin, and Ghent, 
were embellished with the productions of his pencil. One of his 
most admired performances was the Crucifixion painted for the 
church of the Recollets at Mechlin, which in the opinion of Sir 
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Joshua Reynolds may be considered as one of the finest pictures 
in the world; and it was at this period of his career that he 
painted the well-known series of inimitable portraits of the 
eminent artists of his time. 

But the success of Van Dyck roused the envy and jealousy 
of his contemporaries, especially of those who had been his 
fellow-students, who were indefatigable in their endeavours to 
revile and calumniate his works. He was even declared by the 
canons of the Collegiate Church at Courtray, for whom he had 
painted one of his finest works, to be a miserable dauber. 
Wearied and disgusted, he readily accepted an invitation from 
Frederick, Prince of Orange, to visit the Hague, where he 
painted the portraits of the prince and those of his family, and 
the principal persons of the court. He is even said to have 
borrowed a small sum of money from Teniers, and to have 
visited England in 1629, with the hope of exciting the notice of 
Charles I., and to have lodged for some time with his countryman 
Geldorp, hoping to be introduced to the king. Being disappoint- 
ed in his expectations, however, he departed full of chagrin. He 
then went to try his fortune in Paris, on which occasion he 
painted several portraits, but, failing to meet with sufficient 
encouragement, he returned to Antwerp. 

Van Dyck’s next visit ta England was made under more 
auspicious circumstances. Van Dyck, indeed, seems to belong 
to England, where his works are so frequent that, in the words of 
Horace Walpole, “the generality of our people can scarcely avoid 
thinking him their countryman.” Hither he came at length, 
and finally, in 1631, on the invitation conveyed by Sir Kenelm 
Dighy, whose portrait he had painted, an invitation commis- 
sioned by the king, who had failed to attach Rubens permanently 
to his court, and now turned to Van Dyck as the most favoured 
pupil of that great master. A residence was appointed for him 
in Blackfriars, and the princely liberality of tlie king, who on 
the 5th of July, 1632, conferred upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, with other more intimate marks of his favour, and who 
frequently went by water to his residence, effectually brought 
the artist into general notice. He received abundance of com- 
missions from persons of the first quality, and was enabled 
thereby to indulge his taste for music and gaiety. 

He commenced an expensive establishment, and assumed a style 
of living so far beyond his means, that, with all his wondrous 
application and celerity, he was continually involved in pecuniary 
embarrassments. An anecdote common to most of his biographers 
illustrates his style of living and indiscreet expenditure. One day, 
while the king was sitting for his portrait, the Duke of Norfolk 
came to confer with his majesty upon some matters of finance, 
when Charles complained to the duke of the reduced state of 
his treasury. His majesty, supposing the artist to have over- 
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heard the subject of their conversation, turned to him and 
observed, 

“ And you, Chevalier, do you know what it is to want five or 
six thousand guineas?” to which Van Dyck replied, 

“May it please your majesty, an artist who always keeps 
open table and open purse for his friends, must frequently expe- 
rience the emptiness of his coffers.” 

The profits of Van Dyck’s profession were enormous, but they 
were insufficient to support his varied extravagance ; and he was 
weak enough to be deluded into a fruitless search after the philo- 
sopher’s stone. In the pursuit, with others of a still gayer 
description, he wasted at once his health, time, and money. 
Measures were concerted by his well-wishers for the re-establish- 
ment of his affairs, which were warmly taken up by his friend and 
patron, the Duke of Buckingham. A good marriage recommended 
itself as the panacea for all his disorders; and through the influ- 
ence of the king and the duke, Van Dyck obtained the hand of 
Maria Ruthven, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of the 
Honourable Patrick Ruthven, an eminent physician, and grand- 
daughter of William, fourth Lord Ruthven, and first Earl of 
Gowrie. Maria, asa lady of the Queen’s household, brought no 
dowry to her husband beyond a portion which was provided for 
her by royal liberality; but her noble ancestry and high connec- 
tions—three of her aunts were respectively Duchess of Montrose, 
Duchess of Lennox, and Countess of Athol—were considerations 
of no small weight to a husband whose native genius formed his 
only title to distinction. 

Considering the high circles of society in which he moved, and 
the abundance of the sources of information about his epoch 
which are still available, it is almost marvellous how slight are 
the records of the life of Van Dyck in England, except as given 
in gossip and tradition, or fossilized in the shape of contracts, 
diplomas, or other formal documents. Even the date of the 
comparatively exalted marriage he contracted is unascertained ; 
some time after which, and by way of relief from his disappoint- 
ment at the rejection—owing to the impoverished state of the 
Exchequer, and the troubled and discontented condition of London 
—of his plan for adorning the walls of the banqueting room at 
Whitehall with frescoes illustrating the history of the Order of the 
Garter, he paid a visit to his native city. His wife accompanied 
him. They arrived in Antwerp during the autumn of 1640, and 
were received by the citizens with nothing short of enthusiasm. 
The Guild of St. Luke held special fétes in honour of their 
presence, and all Antwerp joined in the public welcome to its illus- 
trious native and his bride. 

Van Dyck returned to England, however, as the prey of a new 
disappointment, having visited Paris en route, with the hope of 
securing from Louis XIII. the commission of adorning the great 
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gallery of the Louvre with paintings similar to those which Rubens 
had executed for the Luxembourg. But the work was entrusted 
to Nicholas Poussin, by whom, thanks to the intrigues against 
himof Simon Vouet and others, it was never executed. 

The remaining history of Van Dyck is short and gloomy. His 
health steadily and rapidly declined; and at length he fell “a 
victim to the dissipation which we name high living, and to the 
no less fatal dissipation, the over-exertion of the powers of mind 
and body, necessary to support his extravagance.” In his last 
illness every effort was made for his recovery that the skill of the 
royal physicians could suggest, or that royal bounty could com- 
mand. So great was the concern and anxiety of the king on 
account of the pitiable condition of his artist-friend, that he 
promised a fee of £300 in the event of Van Dyck’s recovery. But 
the physical powers of the patient were exhausted, and he never 
rallied. He breathed his last at his house in Blackfriars, on the 
9th of December, 1641, thus falling short by over three months of 
completing the forty-second year of his age. He was buried on 
the north side of the choir of Old St. Paul’s, close to the tomb of 
John of Gaunt; and a long cortége of sorrowing friends followed 
his remains to their resting-place with decent and suitable cere- 
mony. Just eight days before he died, on the 1st of December, 
was born the only issue of his marriage, a daughter named Justi- 
niana, who was baptized on the very day of her father’s death. 
In after life the infant became the wife of Sir John Stepney, 
of Prendergast, Pembrokeshire; after whose death she married 
Martin de Carbonell, Esq. Her grandson by her first husband 
was George Stepney, the poet, whose life is briefly narrated by 
Johnson. 

In his person Van Dyck is described as being low of stature, but 
well proportioned and very handsome, modest and obliging in his 
manners, a great encourager of all who excelled in any art or 
science, and generous to the last degree. His garb was generally 
very rich, his equipage magnificent, his retinue numerous, his 
table splendid, and so much frequented by persons of the best 
quality, that his apartments seemed rather tovbe the court of a 
prince than the residence of a painter. 

So far as the “ Stories of Pictures” by Van Dyck in the National 
Gallery are concerned, the present article must be regarded as in 
great part the biographical complement of the notice of his 
equestrian portrait of King Charles I. in the paper on “ The Blen- 
heim Pictures in Trafalgar Square” in the number of London 
Society for July last. For it is about that picture that the 
romance of the subject, and of the series and succession of owners, 
chiefly centres. Yet the four paintings by Van Dyck previously 
in the National Gallery can by no means and in no respect be 
reckoned amongst the commonplaces of art. 

One of these, indeed, known currently as a portrait of Gevartius, 
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but which is more correctly described as a likeness of Cornelius 
Vander Geest, competes with the portrait of the Earl of Strafford 
at Wentworth House for the honour of being the masterpiece of 
the painter. The manner of this picture transcends the usual 
style of Van Dyck; and tradition states that the artist was so 
sensible of its excellence, that he frequently carried it with him 
as an example of his talents. It represents a gentleman about 
sixty years of age, seen in nearly a front view. The hair is thin 
and grey, as are also the beard and moustaches. A full white 
ruff adorns the neck, and a black mantle envelops the body. 
The rather simplified, but very decidedly rounded forms in this 
universally admired picture are expressed with the utmost skill, 
and so freely painted that the spirited touches of the brush may 
be seen. The picture is remarkable for the beauty, freshness, and 
variety of its tints, the gradations of which are admirably preserved. 
The capacious forehead exhibits in perfection the smooth polish 
of nature which that part presents, and expresses at the same time 
the delicate undulations of the os frontis, so that the marking 
of the bones and the modelling give the picture an effect resem- 
bling sculpture in its form and energy. The swimming moisture 
of the eyes is wonderfully given—that soft and lucid peculiarity 
which conveys the studious intelligence of the individual. This 
picture, which has been engraved by Sievier, T. Woolnoth, and 
George Doo, was sold at Mr. Christie’s, in 1796, for 230 guineas, 
and in the collection of Mr. Brian, in 1798, for 340 guineas. Mr. 
Smith thought, in 1831, that it would probably sell for 700 guineas. 
It would be a bold stroke to appraise its market value at the 
present moment. 

Two other pictures by Van Dyck in the National Gallery are 
respectively a study of horses, during which the painter has 
evidently had the horses of Achilles in view, and which is very 
spirited; and three figures, half-length, one of whom is called 
Rubens, though in fact it has but little resemblance to him. 
This picture, as a whole, “did not much please” Dr. Waagen, 
who was inclined to impute his dissatisfaction to its dull con- 
dition, knowing that Sir Joshua Reynolds, in whose possession it 
formerly was, is believed to have valued it highly. The study of 
horses was also formerly in the possession of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

The single remaining picture by Van Dyck in the National 
Gallery is a triumph of genius as applied to copying or repro- 
duction ; the subject being St. Ambrose refusing the Emperor 
Theodosius admittance into the church at Milan, after the 
massacre at Thessalonica. The composition, consisting of eleven 
figures, represents the emperor bareheaded, and clad in armour, 
advancing in a submissive attitude to the porch of the church, in 
which he is desirous of doing penance for his crime. He is met 
by the archbishop, attired in his canonical robes, with a mitre on 
his head, and with hands extended in a repelling position, and 
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with a countenance indicating the dignified rebuke which he 
made on the occasion: “That private contrition is not an 
atonement for a public offence.” Although the artist borrowed 
the composition of this work, which is of the early time of Van 
Dyck, from the great picture by Rubens in the gallery of the 
Belvedere, at Vienna, he has made such judicious alterations in 
the position and air of several of the heads, in the correctness 
and drawing of the figures, that it possesses that masterly freedom 
of handling, abundance of fine expression, and beautiful richness 
of colouring, and indeed everything which an original should 
possess. It has been engraved by Sievier, and was formerly in the 
collection of the Earl of Scarborough, at the sale of whose effects 
it was purchased by Mr. Elwyn, who sold it to Mr. Angerstein, 
through whose munificence it occupies its present position in the 
National Gallery. 
A. H. G. 








CHARLIE’S PRINCESS. 


“ TT AVEN’T you finished your lessons yet, Ethel ?” 

These words were spoken in a reproachful tone by a bright, 
curly-headed boy of twelve years, as he stood on a sunny lawn 
leaning on the sill of an open window at which a pretty little girl 
of his own age was seated, dozing over “ Mangnall’s Questions.” 

“ No, Master Charlie,” came as answer, before Ethel herself could 
speak, from the prim spectacled governess who sat behind her 
plying with busy fingers the ever restless knitting needles ; “ Miss 
Ethel won’t have finished yet awhile. Besides, you kept her out 
late yesterday after I told you, and she has to finish the lesson 
she did not do yesterday.” 

«¢Old beast!” muttered Charlie between his teeth, and the tears 
almost came into Ethel’s sweet hazel eyes as she looked out on 
the beautiful morning and longed for a run on the sands with 
her cousin and playmate. 

Fortunately, however, Friiulein Bernstein did not hear Charlie’s 
words and did notice the incipient tears in her pupil’s eyes, so 
being of a kindly nature and by no means such an “ old beast ” as 
Charlie in his hot wrath styled her, she said with a sigh that she 
supposed Ethel would do no lessons if she did not go, so she had 
better be released from her task. 

Ethel bounded up at once, and calling out to Charlie, who was 
already sauntering slowly away with an injured look on his face, 
that she was coming, rushed upstairs at break-neck speed and 
snatching an old garden-hat down from a peg in her bedroom, 
was down again before the horrified governess could check such 
unladylike haste. 

Her speed, however, was checked by a little thing which seemed 
nothing but a mass of yellow hair, the gold of which contrasted 
beautifully with the rich brown of Ethel’s locks, and a pleading 
voice from under the gold implored her sister to take “ Dolly” 
with her. 

“ Yes, you shall come, Dolly, dearest—hurry up! Where’s your 
hat ?—we mustn’t keep Charlie waiting.” 

So saying, impulsive Ethel crowned the golden hair with a large 
hat like her own, and carrying her out of the door, rushed along 
with her burden on to the lawn where Charlie was eagerly await- 
ing them. 

“Oh, Charlie!” she began, breathless with her hot haste, “do 
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you know, I’ve found another bird’s nest in the shrubbery—such 
a beauty !” 

* Have you?” said he, looking at her admiringly, “what a brick 
of a girl you are—come and show it me.” 

So off the three set, crunching the gravel beneath their feet in 
the highest of spirits; for who, at their age, could resist the 
fascination of a bird’s nest on the loveliest of June mornings ? 

At last they reached Ethel’s “find,” as Charlie termed it, a 
poor slovenly little hedge-sparrow’s nest, with three little blue 
eggs in it. 

“Oh, we’ve got plenty of those, Ethel,” said the boy, after 
gazing on the girl’s prize rather contemptuously for a few seconds, 
“ they’né as common as anything.” 

“Oh, I’m sure they’re not, Charlie,” she replied indignantly ; 
“because Joe the gardener’s boy told me when I showed them to 
him that ‘ them sort wos very rare.’” 

Ethel’s capital mimicry of Joe’s voice was too much for Charlie, 
who laughed immoderately till the tears rolled down his cheeks. 

At last when he had recovered (it took him so long that Dolly 
was beginning to get quite frightened about him, and her blue 
eyes began to dilate with terror), Ethel addressed him loftily as 
if utterly unconscious of the cause of his explosion. 

“T don’t know what you're laughing at ”, but before Ethel 
could proceed further Charlie burst out again, so that at last Ethel 
was fain to join him, and Dolly, seeing her sister, in whom she had 
implicit belief, in paroxysms, began to add her childish treble to 
the laughter, though every now and then she would stop and look 
inquisitively at Charlie as though fearing that if he continued 
much longer the effects could not fail to be disastrous. 

However, at last they became sober again, though the sight of 
the person mimicked, as he wheeled the barrow along the walks, 
nearly proved fatal to their seriousness. 

“But I say, Ethel,” said Charlie at length, “ you’ve made me 
forget what I came for. Now listen attentively.” 

“What a big word, Charlie,” put in Ethel, the corners of her 
mouth working queerly. 

Charlie only frowned loftily and continued : 

“ Now attention, ladies P 

Dolly looked up in wonder and admiration. 

“ And gentlemen.” 

Ethel feigned to look all about the garden, not even omitting 
the cucumber frames. At last after exhausting everything, having 
been followed everywhere by the wondering eyes of Dolly, she 
allowed Charlie to proceed. 

But his dignity was rather hurt; having been interrupted so 
often he could not keep the same lofty height as before, so he 
went on more simply, 

“Don’t be silly, Etb! That’s the way all speeches begin—at 
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least, so my uncle says,” added Charlie, quoting his uncle as 
though an infallible authority. 

“Oh,” said Ethel, “ then of course it is right.” 

Charlie looked hard at her to see if she were laughing at him, 
but he could find nothing to justify this opinion in the big brown 
eyes and delicately-curved mouth, so he proceeded at an even 
less exalted height than ever. 

“T’ve got another whole holiday to-day!” 

“Oh, Charlie! another?” This was said with a look of admira- 
tion not unmingled with envy. 

“Yes, Ethel, another—and what do you think I am going 
to do?” 

But this was a conundrum for the solving of which Ethel was 
notoriously incapable, so with 2 calm impassive face she merely 
answered that she would give it up. But if he cared to ask her 
another, she would do her best to solve it, though she could not 
promise that her attempt would be successful. 

Charlie atfected to ignore his cousin’s witticism, and with 
another of his lofty frowns went on, 

“ Well—I’m going to ask your mamma to let me take you two 
to have our lunch by ourselves on the sands.” 

“Oh, Charlie! how grand—but I don’t think mamma will.” 

“Oh, she will—you never fear,” said the boy with calm 
superiority, “I will manage it.” 

Ethel thought nothing could be comparable to a picnic, 
especially with Charlie and Dolly, on the sands. 

“And then get Reuben to take us for a row!” said Charlie, 
watching the effect this announcement would have on his hearers. 

Ethel’s whole face was lighted up with delight as she said, 
“ Oh, Charlie, that’s too good ever to come.” 

“Oh, rubbish,” ejaculated he, “ we'll do it—I can row all right, 
and we'll have the sail up and the sea will be as smooth as—a 
millpond. You won’t want Friiulein to come, of course; we 
should’nt have any pleasure with Miss Prim.” 

But although this remark was made authoritatively, there was 
a tentative ring in it—for he was almost afraid that Miss Prim, 
as he called her, would consider it her duty to accompany them. 

*T don’t know, Charlie,” was Ethel’s doubtful reply, “mamma 
can’t come—poor mamma,” and Ethel’s sweet eyes filled with 
tears as she thought of her invalid mother lying helpless on a 
couch and of her father many hundred miles away. 

For Ethel’s father was an officer with the troops in the Soudan, 
and her mother had suffered such an injury to her spine from a 
fall a few years ago that she never walked again. - 

Charlie turned away and pretended to be examining minutely 
a blade of grass, until Ethel’s momentary grief was over. 

“ And me’ll come too,” ejaculated Golden-Hair, who thought she 
was in danger of being forgotten. 
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“ Of course you will, Dolly—Charlie said so—didn’t you hear 
him ?—we could’nt go without you. But we don’t know that 
we're going at all yet.” 

“Oh, yes, you are,” said Charlie, “ your mamma can’t refuse. 
I'll go and ask her now.” 

As he had anticipated, he had little difficulty in winning Mrs. 
Ashton over to his scheme, though she insisted that they should 
not go far, and should keep near Reuben, the old boatman, who 
would be mending his nets by the sea. 

This proviso rather hurt Charlie’s dignity at first, for he 
thought himself quite capable of taking care of the two girls, but 
Mrs. Ashton was firm and he gave way with a good grace. 

“ Well, Charlie ?” was Ethel’s anxious query as he came bound- 
ing back over the lawn. 

“Oh, it’s all right, as I said—your mamma says you can go, 
and we'll have a jolly day of it, only we’ve got to keep near old 
Reuben, you know, while we're on the sands.” 

“ Oh, I’m so glad—I must go and kiss mamma for that—I won't 
be a minute, Charlie.” 

‘ In a very short time Ethel returned, and off the three sallied 
together down the dusty lane which led to the sea. 

There they found the old fisherman, as they had expected, 
mending his nets, and having given him strict orders to have a 
boat ready and to call them when it was cooler, they sauntered 
on a short distance till they came to their favourite spot. This 
was a stretch of sand lying close under the lofty side of Penmaen- 
maur which rose sheer up above it. It was not a very safe place, 
as there was a hollow part which the tide filled up befue it 
covered the higher ground where they were used to play, but they 
were within easy reach of Reuben, and no thought of danger ever 
entered their young heads. 

So here with naked feet and light hearts, they amused them- 
selves by paddling and building castles and palaces and all kinds 
of wondrous erections, till through very weariness they were fain 
to rest on a little flat rock close by. 

“Oh, Charlie,” said Ethel, “I am so tired and so hot; what- 
ever shall we do now?” 

“ Oh, let’s lie still here and count the waves rolling in.” 

Ethel began the task, but it was a hopeless failure, and so she 
replied rather petulantly, “We can’t do that, you know, Charlie— 
that’s silly.” 

“ All right, Miss Ashton, will you tell us something to do then ?” 
was the answer in an injured tone. 

“Oh, I don’t know—do nothing, I should think ; it’s so lovely 
to lie down and dream and shut one’s eyes.” 

“ How lazy you are, Ethel !—we must do something.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what we'll do,” responded Ethel, struck with 
a sudden suggestion. “ You shall tell Dolly and me a story.” 
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Charlie was mollified at once. 

“ Well, Ethel,” said he, “ I'll try.” 

“Oh, do, Charlie!” 

Charlie pondered for some seconds in silence, then began boldly 
with, 

“Once upon a time——” 

“Ah!” sighed Ethel, giving herself up to a delicious prospect, 
“that does sound nice.” 

“Once upon a time,” went on the narrator, “in a castle by the 
sea—like the one I built,. you know, only bigger—there lived such 
a beautiful princess. You can’t think how beautiful she was— 
with lovely long brown hair, just like yours, Ethie.” 

“Oh, Charlie!” 

“ And dark eyes, and she had been captured by a cruel giant, 
who kept her in the castle and would not let her come out at all.” 

Dolly opened her eyes wonderingly, but spoke not. 

* And so she stayed there, and she grew ever so tired of sitting in 
a dark little castle by herself all the time. And she used to look 
over the sea ever so far—for she could just see it through the little 
windows—and one day she saw a boat coming over the waters, 
and in the boat there was a boy, a man, I mean, and he was only 
a common sailor—like Reuben you know, only much younger— 
and she was a princess. But this sailor was brave, and he had a 
sword like your papa’s in the hall, and he was rowing by him- 
self and singing, and he saw the castle and wondered what it was. 
And when the princess saw the sailor rowing all alone, she 
thought she would try and cry out so that the sailor might hear 
her and take her way from the cruel giant. So she cried out and 
the sailor heard her, and he told her to be brave and he would 
rescue her!” 

There was no doubt about Ethel’s interest in the story now. 
With eyes fixed on the story-teller’s face and mouth opened, as 
it were eagerly drinking in every word he uttered, she lay spell- 
bound. 

Charlie pondered again for a few minutes, as if thinking how to 

© on; but Ethel, impatient of delay, urged him to continue. 

“ Oh, Charlie, that is a pretty story; do go on.” 

* Don’t interrupt, Ethie, I’m thinking.” The process of cogita- 
tion, however, on Charlie’s part, was not long or painful, and he 
soon went on: 

“ So the sailor tried to row the boat up to the castle, but there 
were rocks in the way and he couldn't get up to it; and he tried, 
oh! ever so many times, but he could not get near. And the 
princess began to cry, because she was afraid he would never 
come. And the sailor did not like to see her crying, because she 
had such pretty eyes;” and here the narrator gazed so hard at 
Ethel’s orbs, that she actually blushed and withdrew them. 

“‘ Well, then the sailor tried again ; but this time the boat was 
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carried against a rock, and broken all up, and the sailor was swept 
out by the waves, and was getting drowned—” 

Dolly’s eyes began to fill with tears at this, but Charlie went on 
quickly: “and the princess was so sorry that he was getting 
drowned—but she ought not to have been, you know,” he added. 

Ethel looked astonished. ‘ Why not, Charlie ?” 

“Why, because she was a princess, and he was only a common 
sailor.” 

Ethel muttered something to the effect—“ As if that made any 
difference.” 

“ Well, then, at last the sailor got hold of one of the rocks, and 
saved himself by clinging to it. And then he swam from the rock 
to where the princess’s castle was, and at last he got to it, and he 
broke down the door of the castle and rescued the princess.” 

Here Charlie stopped, but Ethel would not have her story finished 
thus: such a termination did not fit in with her pre-conceived 
notions as to how a tale should end. 

“ Charlie go on,” she said. 

* I’ve finished, Ethel.” 

“No, you haven’t said, ‘and they lived happy ever afterwards.’” 

Charlie affected indignant astonishment. “What, Eth, a 
princess marry a sailor? She couldn’t, you know.” 

But Ethel did not see any reasons to prevent such a union, and 
she said as much decidedly enough. 

Charlie had eagerly waited to hear whether Ethel would say 
she was delighted to hear it, but he still pretended astonishment. 

“Well, Ethel, would you marry a common sailor when you're 
grown up?” 

“I’m not a princess, Charlie.” 

“You are really, you know, Ethel, the sort of princess I mean!” 
“Oh!” said Ethel, as if astonished—* yes, I should if I loved 
him,” she added. ; 

“ Well, then, I'll finish my story, Ethie. 

“Well, then, the sailor rescued the princess, and they went 
away hand in hand together right over the water in another boat, 
to where you see that island over there where nobody lives, and 
they lived there by themselves, and they never wanted to see any- 
body else except ”—and here Charlie paused and blushed and looked 
at Dolly. 

Ethel looked up curiously, but Charlie went on hurriedly, 
recovering from his confusion, “ Except of course some of their 
friends.” 

“ And they lived happy ever afterwards,” continued Ethel as the 
narrator had stopped. “ That is a pretty story, Charlie.” 

“Do you think so, Ethel ? Who do you think my—I mean the 
princess was ? ” 

But Ethel did not know, or said she didn’t, and turned away her 
head to hide something that looked very much like a blush, for 
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though there was nothing in Charlie’s words to cause the blush, 
the tone was peculiar. 

“Well, Ethel, it was you.” Charlie uttered the words rather 
shamefacedly, and began playing with some stones with an over- 
done appearance of carelessness. 

Dolly looked wondering on to see this. Her small mind could 
not grasp the cause of the evident embarrassment of her sister and 
cousin. 

At last Ethel summoned up courage to ask who the sailor was. 

“T was the sailor, Ethel.” 

“But you said he was a common sailor, like Reuben, and I’m 
sure you're not a common sailor,” she persisted, to hide her 
embarrassment. 

Charlie did not attempt any answer to this assertion, but sat 
gazing into the depths of his cousin’s luminous eyes. 

“ Ethel,” whispered he, and his lips almost touched hers, “ when 
I grow up, will you be my wife?” 

Ethel blushed, half rose and turned to go, but came back again 
and kissed Charlie without a word. 

So, in their boy-and-girl love, they talked of many different 
things together, forgetting Dolly entirely. 

Suddenly, however, they were aroused by a cry from Golden-Hair, 
who had been playing by herself. 

Charlie looked up to see what was the matter, and in a moment 
he comprehended their danger. 

For busied as they had been in their mutual confidences, they 
had not noticed the flight of time, and all those hours the tide had 
kept steadily coming in, filling the hollow part between their 
level ground and the beach. 

Reuben, whose length of years hai not increased his memory, 
had forgotten his young charges and gone to his cabin some 

“distance off to get his tea. 

As far as the eye could see there was noone about. The jutting 
cliff of Penmaenmaur effectually screened their play-place from the 
rest of the beach, and the distance was considerable. 

“ Ethel, Ethel and Dolly,” cried Charlie, “ get up at once ; look, 
the tide is coming in!” 

Ethel sprang to her feet and catching Dolly in her arms tried 
to force her way through the rough surf, but she was pulled back 
by Charlie. 

“It’s no use, Ethel, you can’t get through that water, it’s up to 
your neck further on; you must wait here, while I shout for 
Reuben.” 


So saying he pulled Ethel and the frightened Dolly on to a 
higher ledge, where they could take hold of a post fixed in the 
rock, and so keep themselves from slipping. 

Then with the utmost strength of his boyish lungs, he shouted 
again and again, Ethel joining him with her whole force, but it 
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was of no avail: nothing could they hear except the swirl of the 
waters beneath them, and the long roaring of the tide. The sea- 
gulls skimmed the waters far and near, but no human being was in 
sight. 

ae It’s of no use, Ethel,” said Charlie at last. “ You must stay 
here, and I'll try and get past the cliff,’ and he jumped bravely 
into the waters, and began to struggle against the tide. But the 
waves, which were every moment increasing in volume, were 
stronger than he: he lost his footing and was driven back against 
the rock, up which he managed to climb again. 

“ Oh, Charlie!” sobbed Ethel, now thoroughly frightened, “ what 
shall we do? The waves will be up here directly.” 

But Charlie, without answering, shouted again and again, and 
waved his handkerchief, but all to no purpose. None heard his 
cries, or saw the handkerchief. And the tide came rolling in 
faster and faster; higher and higher the water crept until already 
it reached their ankles. 

Ethel and Dolly were crying as if their hearts would break. but 
Charlie, with firm-set lips and pale cheeks, began to take off his 
coat, which he wrapped round the shivering Dolly. 

“ Ob, Charlie, what are you going to do?” asked Ethel, as Charlie 
climbed down into the water again. 

“I must get on, Ethel; -if I get past that rock yonder I 
shall see some people, and we shall be saved all right. You 
and Dolly hold on hard to that post, and it will be all riglit,” 
was the cheerful answer, though his pale looks belied his 
words. 

“Uh, you shan’t go—you mustn’t—you can’t—look at the 
water now,” but Charlie had gone. He was not an inexpert 
swimmer for a boy of his age, and he began to make some head- 
way, but a wave larger than the rest carried him away, and dashed 
him with violence right up against a jagged spur of the great 
mountain, and there he lay a senseless mass. 

And still the tide came rolling in. Still over the wide waters 
was no sign of any help. 

Ethel was quite despairing now. On seeing Charlie dashed 
against the rock she had uttered an agonised shriek and tried to 
jump into the seething waters, but the arms of her little sister 
held her tight. 

“Oh, Dolly!” she sobbed with the tears running down her 
cheeks in a torrent; ‘Charlie is killed and we shall be drowned.” 
Dolly, who only half comprehended the danger, said nothing but 
only clung all the tighter to her sister. 

And still the tide came rolling in. The water was now up to 
Ethel’s knees. 

But her heart was grown braver now. Silently praying, as her 
mother had taught her, she, with Dolly close clinging to her, com- 
forted her little sister as best she could, and closed her eyes wait- 
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ing for the death which was close at hand, for the cruel waters 
“were rising higher and higher. 

But just as it seemed that the next wave would sweep the two 
sisters from the rock, strong arms seized them and placed them 
tenderly in a boat, which had approached unseen by them. 

For Reuben had remembered when it was almost too late that 
his charges had been left alone in a dangerous position, and with 
all haste he had manned a boat and come to their aid. 

Two days afterwards a body, with a cruel jagged scar in the fore- 
head, was washed ashore. For the cruel tide had come up and 
devoured Ethel’s playmate. So the sailor had tried to rescue his 
princess and had failed, and other hands than his had saved her. 


E. S. S. 





THE CONFESSION OF AN OLD LAG.* 


“ \7ES, Mister Frank, I’ve often thought as ’ow I'd like to tell 
you my story, as it might ease my mind a bit afore I die, 
and I hopes, sir, that when you've heard it, it won’t make you 
think the worse of a poor chap, for a doing what he did. You 
see, I was druv to it by a matter which had made my blood boil 
over for many and many a year, and crazed my brain as it were, 
so when I got the chance—God forgive me—the devil was roused 
in me, and there was no resisting his temptations. But, sit you 
down on that ‘possum rug in the corner, sir, and I'll spin you the 
yarn.” 
: The speaker was Ned Parkes, an old man, whom I could recollect 
from my childhood, employed by my father, an Australian squatter, 
as one of his shepherds. Ned was a convict undergoing trans- 
portation to Botany Bay, for being concerned with a gang of those 
English agriculturists who, some half-century and more ago, went 
about the farms of the old country breaking and burning the then 
newly-invented thrashing and other machines, by the use of which 
instead of hitherto manual labour so many of their number had 
been thrown out of work and reduced to the brink of starvation. 
Being well used to farm-labour, and we Australian squatters not 
caring much about anteceding blots in character of the kind I 
have alluded to, these sorts of convicts were very eagerly snapped 
up by the settlers upon their arrival at their penal destination, 
and as “assigned servants” often turned out useful, honest and 
hard-working men. The individual whose narrative I am about 
to repeat, and as nearly as I can in the words I heard it, was one 
of the very best of his felon class, was a truly trustworthy fellow, 
and as heartily attached to my father and myself as were we to 
him. I used often, as boy and youth, to have long chats with him, 
and thus it came to pass, that upon his death-bed he imparted to 
me the following incident in his bush life. 

“ Maybe, Mr. Frank,” he went on to say after, at his request, I 
had seated myself by the log fire, “ you remember when you was 
only a laughing, merry youngster, you’d be poking your fun at 
me and axing, ‘ what’s up with you again to-day, Ned, that you 
looks so down in the mouth and blue-devils like? Are you still 
sweet upon and thinking of the gal you left behind you in Norfolk 
half-a-century ago? Is your heart still breaking for the love of 
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Alice Gray? Or perhaps it has happened, that little Bo-peep 
has lost the Governor’s sheep and doesn’t know where to find them ? 
And then you'd either spout out some poetry, about forgetting 
love and taking to wine, or else sing me the children’s song, as 
to how sheep straying from the flock were to be left to themselves 
to come home again. But it was not my long-lost sweetheart 
Mary, nor the master’s ewes and lambs that was a-worrying me ; 
it was about my twin brother George that I was always a think- 
ing of, and wondering and wondering what had become of him. 
George, sir, was lagged along with me and came out here in the 
same convict-ship, sentenced to fourteen years’ transportation for 
being along with a party on us, who upon a certain winter’s night 
played old Harry withFarmer Wurzel’s many new-fangled machines, 
which were taking the bread out of our mouths and those of our 
wives and children. He was a sailor, was George, third mate of a 
ship trading to Bombay, and he had come home with plenty of 
cash, and curios and jim-cracks, and had run down to our cottage 
near Lynn to see our old mother and cousin Ellen, to whom he 
was engaged to be married, and to share his money and his 
presents with us. Better, much better, would it have been had he 
stayed aboard his ship, for as ill luck would have it, the very 
night he arrived was one fixed by our gang for smashing and 
firing a lot of machinery on Wurzel’s land. When George heard 
this he up and said, ‘ By Jove, he’d go for a lark and see the fun,’ 
but Ellen and mother and I tried to persuade him not to, but to 
stay where he was and mind his own business, which indeed just 
then was the courting of one of the prettiest gals in all Norfolk, 
more attractive and enticing, one would have thought, than any 
amount of burning wood and iron. But George, sailor like, was 
fond of a spree, and so when I was gone, and mother and sweet- 
heart had turned their backs, out he slips, and to my surprise I 
caught sight of him beside a blazing wheat-rick, which either 
purposely or accidentally had been set alight to. Him and one 
or two others were a-trying to put out the flames, and I ran up 
to assist them—for burning wheat and hay were forbidden by our 
league, machinery only being our game—and I was just saying 
to my brother, ‘ Hang it, man, why are you here when you have no 
call to be?’ when we heard the tramp of horses, and before we 
could get away were surrounded by a lot of mounted red-coats, 
who rode at us, drove us in a mass together, cutting down every 
man who showed the least resistance in yielding, which many a 
stout ploughman did. Then upon the heels of the dragoons came 
foot sojers, special constables and police, and between them all, 
but not without a hard tussle, in which two were shot dead, and 
several wounded, the most of the gang were nabbed and quodded 
in jail. 

* You can’t conceive, sir, how I felt, when by next morning’s 
early dawn, I saw poor George a few paces from me, in the prison 
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yard, with his face covered with blood from a long and deep cut 
across his forehead, his left arm broke and dangling by hi: side, 
and his smart sailor toggery all torn, draggled and dirty. When 
I crept up and spoke to him, telling him that I feared he was in 
for it, and asking him why he had left Ellen, he replied that it 
was all right, that a smashed yard-arm and a split in his figure- 
head was nothing so much to fret about, and that when he came 
to point out to the magistrates that he was not a machine breaker 
and was nabbed while trying to prevent destruction it would be 
the end of it with him, and he would be set free. But I knew 
better, for I felt sure that he would be accused of aiding and 
abetting, and lagged as well as me. And so it was, for we were 
both soon tried, convicted and shipped off. Then when I landed 
in this colony I was taken by your father as his “assigned 
servant,” and he would have had my brother as well, but as only 
one of a batch of convicts was allowed to each settler, while I 
went up to the bush George was allotted to Captain Bobby Brown, 
the old ship-owner, and was employed as a rigger about his wharf. 
After a bit, the captain, finding him a well-conducted and handy 
chap, gave him a rise, and sent him to sea in one of his schooners 
trading to Hobart Town, and his larning and seamanship becoming 
known, it was not over long before I had the satisfaction of hearing 
that my dear brother was once more a mate in the colonial 
mercantile navy. This he told me by letter, and after that letter 
I never heard from him again. 

“At this time, I was, as you know, squatted on the ‘ Old 
Station,’ as the master called it, and my hut was beside the 
creek at Little Plains just under Wog-Wog mountain. It was 
not a very lively life I had of it, I can tell you, sir; I never saw a 
white person except the two men who came once every three 
months with the ration dray. I hardly ever saw a black, and did 
not want to, for I had no firearms to protect myself from these 
Savages and worse. We lags were never permitted by law to 
possess muskets or such like weapons, which as a rule was right 
enough, for the most of us were a bad lot and not to be trasted ; 
but still, many a poor fellow has lost his life at the hands of the 
blacks, because he had nothing to defend himself with. 

“The * Long Beach’ tribe of blacks lived about fifty miles south 
of Little Plains, and were as bad as bad could be. It was better 
any time for a stray white man who they had happened to catch, 
to put an end himself to his life than to wait for them to serve 
him out. They always used to eat their human ‘prey.’ That 
perhaps did not so'much matter to a fellow after he was dead and 
gone ; but it was the cruel torment they put him to before they 
finished him off that was the thing so awful tothink of. The gins 
(women) were ‘cute hands at what you might call fancy torture, 
and were always inventing some novelty or other in that horrible 
way, so at least people declared; but worse, ten thousand times 
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worse, than any man or woman of the tribe was Jacky Jacky, its 
king. I’ve ’eard your father and other eddicated squatters say— 
but what they meant I hardly know—that that villain out-Heroded 
Herod in the agony and anguish he tried to put his victims to 
before devouring them at his feasts, and that if ever an incarnate 
devil lived in this world that demon was the chief of the Long 
Beach Blacks, this same Jacky. 

“Well, as I was a telling just now, years and years had 

ssed, and no account of my brother had reached me, and precious 
ow I felt in consequence. So when I spoke to your good father 
upon what was a troubling me, he writ a letter to Captain Brown 
und got an answer with the bad news, that his craft, the “ Currency 
Lass,” in which George was mate had been driven ashore, had been 
dashed to pieces, and had lost all hands. It was on the Long 
Beach that this shipwreck had happened, and oh, sir! when the 
master told me how I prayed to God that George and the others of 
the crew had gone to Davy Jones’s locker, been out and out 
drowned, and had not fallen into the hands of Jacky Jacky and 
his gins and people. But no tale nor tidings came of any one of 
them, and all I could do was to hope that the poor fellows were 
resting quietly at the bottom of the sea. 

‘Some two years after this a vessel which had run short of 
water lay off the Long Beach and sent a boat on shore to get 
some. Knowing that the natives about there were cannibals, the 
crew were well armed, and good for them that they were, for while 
they were filling their casks Jacky Jacky and his gang fell upon 
them. But it was not half-drowned, helpless sailors the blacks had 
to deal with this time; they got tit for tat; volley after volley 
was fired upon them, they were pursued a long distance inland, 
were swept down without mercy, and in short, weak in 
numbers before, were now so reduced that virtually as a tribe they 
were done for. 

“One evening after this, just as I had come home with the 
sheep, I noticed that my dogs were very uneasy, but could not 
tell why so. They held their noses in the air and sniffed, and 
although I began to be afraid that it meant black fellows about, yet 
I hardly expected any of these to come near me as I had lived where 
I was so long and so safely. But blacks, sir, it was, for the dogs 
began soon to give tongue and rushed off growling. I had no 
weapon but my axe, which, however, I shouldered, and followed to 
see what was up, and lucky [ did, for the hounds had just begun 
to worry a poor wounded ‘gin’ with a little black piccaninny in 
her arms. I called them off, and asked as the first question, 
‘where were the rest of her tribe?’ She told me that she was 
by herself; that she had escaped from Jacky Jacky, who had made 
her a prisoner some years ago, and that she was trying to get back 
to her own people at Cooma. 

“TI was right glad to hear that she was alone, and running for 
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her life, as she would thus be inclined to give me what news she 
could about the goings on of Jacky Jacky; so I took her to my 
hut, gave her a good feed, and as I talked her lingo pretty well, 
managed to get a lot out of her, and amongst other things the 
account of the loss of a vessel on the Long Beach, the swimming 
of the crew to land safely, but only to fall into the clutches of 
Jacky Jacky to be barbarously tortured to death and then eaten. 

“T don’t know why it should have come across me while the 
‘gin’ was telling her story, that the craft must have been the 
‘Currency Lass,’ but somehow or other it did so strike me, and 
when she went on to speak about the unfortunate tars, and to say 
that she had known that one of them was a young and handsome 
fellow, very fair with curly brown hair, that he had the scar of a 
cut across his forehead, was marked with cross, anchors, a ship, and 
two letters on his arms, and moreover that he had lost two fingers 
of his left hand, merciful God! my very worst fears were con- 
firmed, for then I knew that it was George and no other that she 
was describing. He had lost two fingers from frost-bite while in 
the Greenland whaling trade; he had the anchors, the ship, and 
the initials of his name, G. P., tattooed upon his arms, and he had 
the cut and every particular in face and figure which she was 
dwelling upon. Strong, able man as I was, I screamed with 
terror; I wept like a child, and it was long before I could compose 
myself before the astonished gin. 

“Though, Mr. Frank, I had transgressed the law in the old 
country, and helped to break and to burn agricultural instruments, 
which were then the bane of the peasantry, I was until that moment 
a quiet sort of a chap with no revenge or spite in me. But, sir, 
when this wretched woman pictured to me my beloved twin 
brother, killed inch by inch by the most barbarously savage tor- 
tures and—it horrifies me to think what followed his lingering 
end, I forgot that I was a Christian, that the Bible had told me 
‘vengeance is mine saith the Lord,’ and I swore a terrible oath 
that if I ever got the chance, the king of the Long Beach blacks or 
any of his villains I came upon, should feel what the agonies of 
death were like. 

“In a day or two the gin and her child went away; I lived my 
usual lonely life with nothing particular happening, till a bigger 
flock of sheep being put under my charge, your father sent a min 
muy with them as my mate, and to share my hut. I often thought 
but for the cheery companionship of Long Dan—so he was named 
—I should have gone mad, for I used to do nothing but brood all 
day and dream all night of George’s awful death as the ‘gin’ had 
told it, and I used to plan and replan fifty ways of revenging him, 
all useless and impracticable. 

“Meantime we managed to hear that, by one thing and another, 
chiefly though by being shot down by the watering parties from 
different vessels whom the blacks molested, Jacky Jacky’s tribe 
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had dwindled away to the king himself, his wives and a very few 
followers ; indeed it did reach us, that none but the arch-fiend 
Jacky remained. So much the better, thought I, and I waited 
and waited for the day when he and I might meet; but that day 
never seemed to. dawn, and though, Mr. Frank, I knew that it was 
wrong, the delay only served to nurse and to whet my sinful 
appetite for vengeance. 

“They say, sir, that if you only have patience everything will 
come round in the long run. It isso with the good, and in my 
case it was so with the bad, for when I least expected it, the man 
for whom I had been looking out for years and years fell into my 
hands, and thus: 

* Long Dan came home one evening with his flock and told me 
that in the scrub at the bottom of the creek some blacks were 
camped, an old man, two ‘ gins,’ a big boy and a piccaninny. He 
said that they did not seem to belong to any tribe he knew, as he 
had spoken to them, and could not make them understand the 
northern blacks’ lingo, and that they had a tuft of emu feathers 
fastened to their spears. 

“JT jumped up and stood in the doorway, so that my mate 
might not see the workings of my face, for that tuft, sir, was the 
badge of the Long Beach blacks, and if it was not the king him- 
self, certainly it must be one of his tribe who was camped beside us. 

“Then all those wrongful, malicious feelings I had entertained 
so long came upon me stronger than ever, and I vowed over and 
over again that the man, whoever he was, should die. But how to 
set about and manage it—that puzzled me, for the law said in 
those times, just as it does now, that so long as a black fellow is 
quiet, any white man killing him would be guilty of, and tried 
for, murder. I could not prove anything against those men in 
regard to poor George’s fate ;—the gin who had come to my hut 
was dead, and to meddle with even the arch-devil Jacky Jacky 
under present circumstances would be a hanging matter, at least 
if | meddled as I wanted to. Long Dan was a good chap enough, 
but I could neither tell him anything nor take his advice. He 
was not to be trusted; he had too much the gift of the gab, 
especially under the influence of a glass of rum, and if he got that, 
out everything I said would come. So I resolved still to an the 
matter to myself, and whatever I did to have no chum or accom- 
plice in it. So far as that went I was right. 

“ But single-handed how was I to accomplish my end? Shoot 
the chief like a dog? I had neither musket nor pistol. Cut him 
down with my woodman’s axe? Bless you, sir, those fellows are 
armed with long spears, are as active as monkeys, as cunning as 
foxes, and would never let you come within arm’s reach of them. 
How then? Satan put the way to do it into my head at last, 
and there it stuck. 

“We had in the hut a bottle with the poison they call strych- 
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nine and which had been given to us by the master to kill the 
native dogs, which were in great numbers round about, and had 
destroyed many and many a fine sheep. 

“ Now you know, Mr. Frank, how fond those blacks are of sugar ; 
they can’t resist eating it anywise, sir, so I thought that if I 
mixed some of the strychnine with sugar, and left it in the way of 
the fellows, they’d be sure to stumble upon it, use it and poison 
themselves sure enough. So I tied up two calico bags of coarse 
Demerara, well dosed with the drug, strolled with them in my 
hands towards the camp, and dropped them in places, where I felt 
sure they would be stumbled upon. Then having done this, I 
walked up quite innocent like to the tents, and saw a gin seated at 
a fire cooking a large wombat. Close by her was an ugly old man 
mending his ’possum rug, and as it lay before him inside out, I 
could see scratched on the skin the rude picture of a horse, red 
ochre having been rubbed into the marks to make the drawing 
more visible. Each of these southern blacks has a mark or crest, 
and a yeramen or horse was Jacky Jacky’s sign; this I had long 
known: I had nailed him at last. There was the murderous 
cannibal fiend squatting quietly before me. All the blood in my 
body seemed to rush to my head. I could not see out of my eyes, 
and I thought that I should have dropped on the spot; but I 
pulled myself together somehow and went right up to the fellow, 
who I could notice was a-watching me out of the corners of his 
bloodthirsty eyes, while he was pretending to be working at the 
rug. 

“T asked him then quite quiet, ‘ Did he see a sugar bag ?’ and 
of course he said that he hadn’t. I told him that I had dropped 
two, not far from his camp, and if he found them and brought 
them to the hut, I would give him a junk of tobacco. He said 
he would, but I knew well enough that he wouldn’t, that he would 
not give up sugar even for baccy, and that the moment I was out 
of sight, he and the ‘ gins’ and the others would be on the search 
for the bags. 

“I went back to my hut after this, sat down and pondered. 
I knew that now Jacky Jacky was as good as dead, that he’d be 
sure to find the sugar and as surely eat it, and though, sir, for 
years and years I had been plotting and contriving his end, the 
fact that it was so nigh gave me no satisfaction. I heartily 
repented having put the poisoned sugar in his way; it was a 
cowardly means of getting rid of an enemy ; I should be a secret 
murderer. I would go and take the bags up again; assault the 
fiend openly with my axe, and slay him like a man. I rushed out 
determined to recover the bags before time was lost. I went to the 
spots where I had dropped them, but both had disappeared. 
Jacky Jacky had been upon the trail and already got them. 
Then I came home again and felt more wretched than I ever 
thought I should. 
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“In the evening when Long Dan returned the said that the 
blacks were still near, but I made no other remark than that I 
was feeling ill, and that in the morning he had better take my 
flock of sheep along with his own, and leave me to mind the house 
lest the fellows should attempt to rob it. 

“T hardly know how I passed that night—not in sleep, certainly 
—and when next day Dan had started, and after I had mooned 
about, unable to eat, to smoke, to sit still even for a moment, I 
too went out and walked towards the camp. 

“ Much as I hated Jacky Jacky from my heart, much as I had 
been hoping to take his life in repayment for George’s, you will 
scarce believe it, sir, as I hurried along, how I prayed that some- 
thing or other had occurred to prevent him feasting upon the 
‘find’ of the sugar he had doubtless made. The dogs barked as I 
drew nigh to the place, but I saw no smoke from any fire about. 
Still I crept up; the hounds continued to yell, but made no 
attempt to attack me. What did that mean? It meant, Master 
Frank, as I soon saw—death—for there under a bush lay Jacky 
Jacky, doubled up, as if he had died in the most agonising con- 
vulsions, and a few paces from his body were those of the ‘ gins,” the 
boy, and the child. The poison had had its sure and fatal way, 
and the murderers of my brother were gone to their long account. 

“What passed after this discovery I can’t fairly remember; all 
that I can recollect is that I shrieked aloud and fell down in a 
sort of fit, that when I came to, I hurried away and staggered 
back to the hut, and when I saw Long Dan told him that the 
blacks had skedaddled. He said, ‘and a good |job too, for he 
never cared to see no blacks about.’ Then I laughed and cried, 
and went on like a man out of his senses, and so indeed I was, for 
I had got what they call brain fever, and was right down ill for 
weeks with it. 

“When I got about again, Long Dan said that I had been 
raving, all about a shipwreck and a sailor brother who had been 
murdered and eaten by cannibals, about some horrid poison stuff, 
about a jumble of Jacky Jacky, and his ‘gins,’ sugar, and other 
bosh and nonsense which neither he nor anyone else could make 
head or tail of. And I thought to myself, though I said nothing, 
it is just as well that they couldn’t or Ned Parkes might end his 
life with a rope round his neck and a white cotton night-cap over 
his face. 

“ And now, Mr. Frank, I’ve said my say. The doctor tells me 
that I shall never leave this bed alive. Till I’m dead and buried 
you'll keep my tale a secret, I know. 

“ Poor dear Ned Parkes has been long in his grave, hence I am 
no longer bound to secrecy—I, Frank Farquarhson, who have 
penned this confession of his.” 





NORFOLK CHURCHES AND ABBEYS. 


By a Norrotk Rector. 


OU have not done with Norfolk when you’ve made acquain- 
tance with her seaside pleasure towns. She has a great deal 

to show that is even more distinctive than Cromer or Lowestoft. 
There are the Broads, the praise of which is in Mr. Christopher 
Davies’ book, and in the mouths of all who have had the right 
weather when visiting them. There are the numerous little 
towns, almost all worth stopping at. East Dereham, with its 
graud church; Wymondham, with a church that was once 
grander still, and with quaint bits of street architecture, too rare, 
nowadays, in any part of England; Thetford, once an East- 
Anglian capital, then a bishop’s see and a royal mint, with 
three churches left out of its twenty, and with the memory of 
eight and the ruins of four religious houses. Above all, there is, 
in every day’s march, the almost certainty of a large and really 
fine church, for population to account for which you look in vain 
in the little village that is clustered round it. The fact is, up to 
the Reformation the Church was our most democratic institution ; 
it owed comparatively little to grandees ; when they felt the need 
of saving their souls they usually built—or increased the en- 
dowment of—an abbey or a nunnery. The church was the pride 
of the parish; and where parishes were rich and populous 
churches were ona grand scale. Now Norfolk in the old days 
was exceptionally thriving. The number of its “ hundreds ” and 
of its parishes shows how relatively dense was the population ; and 
that population was well-to-do long before the coming in of the 
Flemings and the setting up at Worstead and elsewhere of what 
became the distinctive industry of the county. No doubt these 
Flemings were a great help; thanks to the lessons they taught, 
wealth increased so fast that, nearly all over the county the older 
churches were pulled down and replaced by those Perpendicular 
structures which make Norfolk church architecture just a trifle 
monotonous. But from the first it had been the county of fine 
churches. You don’t come upon one here and there, like St. 
Germans or St. Neot’s in Cornwall, or that Tideswell which is 
such a surprise after you have been tramping all day over the 
treeless Derbyshire grass-moors. The tricycle tourist—and what 
a country Norfolk is for the tricycle !—can reckon on a good church 
at his lunching place and another where he puts up for the night ; 
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and at one place or other he is pretty sure of some choice bit of 
early Tudor moulded brick-work like Baconthorpe, or East Bar- 
sham, the old manor of the Fermors, which Pugin thought worth a 
place in his “ Examples.” Just at the entrance of the county, if 
you come in by way of King’s Lynn, is a tract known as the Free- 
bridge Marshland, some fourteen miles from north to south, by 
seven from east to west. The Podike (path-dike) is its southern 
boundary ; and the series of dikes show that it has been very gra- 
dually reclaimed. Indeed, the last 1,000 acres were won just 110 
years ago by Count Bentinck, whose victory cost him his life. He 
beat the sea but the ague beat him. The whole tract used to be 
aguish. Fuller says: “They who sojourn there are sure to be 
arrested by the bailey of Marshland, whose seizure sometimes 
lasts them longer than a stuff suit ; but when they have paid his 
fees und garnish, and weathered out the disease, they become 
habited to the air and live to a very great age.” Great part of it 
is a dead level of rich grass land called smeeth (smooth—the 
word is in use, I believe, about Romney). Of these smeeths 
(there is Emneth Smeeth, Tilney Smeeth, &c.), a bragging native 
told King James I. that if a wand be placed on the ground over 
night, it will be out of sight by the morning ; to which the British 
Solomon, who was always ready with his tongue, replied: “ Hech! 
that’s nothing. I know many a field in Scotland, on which, if 
you place a horse overnight, he’ll be out of sight by the morning.” 
This tract contains fifteen parishes, each with its church; and, 
of these, five at least are exceptionally fine. There are four Wig- 

enhalls, two Terringtons, two Walpoles, three Tilneys, to one of 
which, Tilney St. Mary’s, is joined that Islington whose bailiff’s 
daughter the ballad has made famous. Then, besides, there 
are Walsoken and West Walton and Clenchwarton and Emneth, 
and all in a district containing only some 45,000 acres, of which a 
good part—nearly all of the four Wiggenhalls, for instance—lies 
below the high-water level of the great Ouse. One thinks of 
Holland and its polders, when one is in a parish like Wiggenhall 
St. Mary Magdalene, great part of which is fen, kept dry by 
steam-worked pumps. Clenchwarton, the most northerly of the 
Marshland parishes, which somehow has always been cut off from 
a share in the smeeths, is typical in regard to the number of its 
dikes and bridges. It has a station on the Lynn and Spalding 
line, and not far north of the church runs the Roman embank- 
ment, all the land beyond which has been gained since Roman 
times. You need not stopat Clenchwarton ; but the next station, 
Terrington St. Clement, is named after one of the finest Perpen- 
dicular churches in England. It is cross-formed, with very 
shallow transepts, and a central lantern, besides which there is a 
massive detached tower a little west of the north aisle. Inside 
there are so many windows in the transepts, and the clerestory, 
with two windows in each bay, is so light, that the effect is 
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almost overpowering. How grand it must have been when they 
were all filled with that rich glass which these Perpendicular 
windows were invented to display. Flowing tracery was all very 
well; but prophets and kings in robes of more than gem-like 
brightness, and “ martyrs incarnadine with the blood of their 

ssion,” and angels with wings of rainbow hue were better 
still ; and therefore very often the first or second pointed windows 
were knocked out and the space filled in with Perpendicular 
work. Nowhere was this done more frequently than in East 
Anglia, where, owing to the constant intercourse with Flanders, 
the latest improvements in glass would be known sooner than 
elsewhere. In other counties, too, the windows only were altered 
at the same time that the old high-pitched roof was lowered 
to the flatter Perpendicular style. In Norfolk and Suffolk the 
church was sometimes almost wholly rebuilt for the sake of 
the windows. East Anglia is not rich in stone; to the want of 
stone are due those round church towers which some have 
fondly imagined were brought in by St. Fursey, the Irish 
fellow-worker with St. Felix, of Felixstowe. You can build 
a round tower with nothing but flints and mortar, especially if 
you use a wooden mould; but for a square tower you must have 
ashlar coigns. And so it came to pass when a parish had 
made up its mind to have fine fifteenth-century glass, and there- 
fore bigger windows, it was often found that the walls, being flint 
rubble, would have to be pulled down, or rather would soon come 
down of themselves when the windows were meddled with, and 
that therefore while they were about it the parishioners might 
just as well rebuild their church altogether. In some places, as 
at Wymondham, the piers were too grand and solid to be re- 
modelled ; and so Wymondham remains—Norman piers and tri- 
forium, topped by a Perpendicular clerestory and covered in with 
a very ornate Perpendicular wooden roof. At Terrington St. Cle- 
ments the earlier church must have been wholly pulled down, and 
probably without the excuse that flint walls are unsafe when you 
begin to make a hole in them. For, though stone is rare in 
Norfolk, it was always obtainable in Marshland. The whole of the 
present Terrington St. Clements, and parts of almost all the other 
churches of the district, are of the famous Barnack stone, brought, 
of course, by water. No; the Terringtonians were probably vying 
with their neighbours at West Walton, who, having a very beau- 
tiful Early English church, were content to give it Perpendicular 
additions. “ Patchy affair—neither one thing nor the other ;” 
they of Terrington would say as they pointed out the Norman 
south porch and the Early English detached tower at Walton. 
“It won’t cost much more to do the work in proper style and to 
make every window worthy of the glass we can well afford to 
bring across.” That is how Terrington St. Clements came to 
have that clerestory with the delicately carved canopy work 
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between its windows; and that accounts, too, for Walpole St. 
Andrew, whose clerestory windows leave almost literally no 
spaces between them; and for that grand Perpendicular church, 
Walpole St. Peter, whose chancel makes one think of the Derby- 
shire rhyme: 


“ Hardwick Hall more glass than wall.” 


People spent a deal on their churches in the century before the 
Reformation. The simple folk were richer than they had ever 
been before; their wealth had outgrown their means of spend- 
ing it on themselves. Dress, food, everything was regulated 
by custom; and to spend on one’s church was like beautifying 
one’s family mansion. The church was what in China they call 
the Hall of Ancestors, where the souls of everybody’s forefathers 
and foremothers were kept in remembrance. Noone can measure 
the strength of local fifteenth-century church feeling who has 
not gone over the lists of church furniture, vestments, Xc., 
sold, or rather made away with, by the commissioners. These 
were the people’s property, belonging mostly to various guilds. 
Even the poorest parish was rich in such things. The wonder 
is how all this feeling seems to have melted away like smoke; 
no one, except in Cornwall and the North, believed in the 
old faith strongly enough to fight for it. And yet they cer- 
tainly didn’t care for the new. In some places there were 
village losels enough to smash the glass and deface the 
images, out of pure mischief; in others, to judge from entries 
in the churchwardens’ books, ruffians had to be hired from 
a distance to break out the figures from the windows, and 
punch out the orate pro from the brasses and tombstones. The 
attitude of the nation was singularly like that of the Japanese 
under some of their extraordinary reforms; they let the govern- 
ment do as it liked, and waited for the Millennium which the 
Gospellers had so long been preaching as the result of giving up 
Popery. Then, when wages didn’t improve, and commons- 
enclosing went on with tenfold speed, and education (for that was 
one of the cries then as it is now) got scarcer and dearer instead 
of being spread abroad and cheapened, the reaction set in, of 
which Kett’s rebellion and similar rebellions in Kent and else- 
where were the first signs, and of which the full strength was 
shown when Queen Mary was borne to the throne on such a tide 
of popularity as nothing but a persecution as blind as it was 
cruel could have caused to ebb. One can’t help thinking of these 
things in Norfolk, Kett’s county, the county which rose as one 
man against Northumberland’s poor attempt to play the king- 
maker. Kett was a wealthy Wymondham man; he and his fellow- 
townsmen bought the church (as so many other parishes did) 
when their abbey and its lands were sold. The rest of the 
property was bought by a greedy lawyer called Flowerdew, who 
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seized and pulled down, for the sake of the lead on the roof, the 
beautiful chancel, on the plea that the monks having had their 
stalls in it it belonged to abbey and not to church. This made 
the Wymondham men very angry; and when Flowerdew began 
enclosing they tore up his fences, and headed by Kett, raised 
the cry: “ We'll have our common land back again.” They didn’t 
get it, because Kett turned out to be a cowardly fellow, with very 
little energy; but they took Norwich, and held it against Lord 
Northampton; and Dudley, Lord Warwick, only stormed their 
camp on Mousehold Heath with the help of “ Allmaynes,” hired 
with the plunder of churches. Warwick, who had meantime 
taken to himself the Dukedom of Northumberland, did not get 
on so well against Mary. She was too quick for him, riding in one 
night from Hoddesdon, near Broxbourne, to Sawston Hall, close 
to Cambridge. The Cambridge mob (like town in general as 
opposed to country) was violently Protestant, and set Sawston 
Hall ablaze, soon after Mary and her friends had left it. Its 
owner, Huddlestone, who was in her troop, looked back, dismayed. 
“Let it blaze. Ill build Huddlestone a better,” she cried—a 
more solid consolation than that which Prince Charlie gave to 
Lord Ogilvy of Airly: 


“ We'll raise sic a low’round the fauss Argyll 
Mair bright than you o' Airly.” 


She kept her word, which the poor young Chevalier could not 
do. By nightfall she had reached Kenninghall, once the East 
Anglian king’s house, where the Howards, joining in one the great- 
ness of Warrennes, Mowbrays, Arundels, and half a score more 
families, had kept royal state till Henry VIII. killed the son and 
attainted the father. There, surrounded by Jerninghams and 
Bedingfields, and other gentry of her own faith, she made her 
plans; was proclaimed at Norwich (we can fancy with what 
black looks from the Dutch sectaries, who were already numerous 
in the city) and, lest Kenninghall should be taken by a sudden 
attack, fixed her head-quarters in the strong castle of Framling- 
ham, in Suffolk. 

At Kenninghall you seek in vain for any memorials of past 
greatness. There is Norman work about the church; and the 
moulded bricks of the mansion are built into the cottages ; but a 
century and a half ago the family took a disgust at the place, and 
pulled it down to the ground, and now there is little left beyond 
the memory of a princess having ridden out thence to be made 
queen. The name of Bedingfield reminds me that at Oxburgh, 
on the edge of the fen, not far from Stoke Ferry, is a moated 
castle, as fine a specimen of early brick work as you can find in 
all East Anglia. 

But though Norfolk was Marian to the backbone, Northumber- 
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land, who seems to have had some followers at Wisbech, did make 
an attempt on the county. The record is significant : 

“1553. George Rewley, mayor. This year the lord Robert 
Dudley came to Linn and proclaymed the lady Jeanne queene; 
and afterward he was carried to Framlingham before Queene 
Mary.” He had ventured into the lion’s den, and with the usual 
result. 

One thinks of this time as one moves from church to church in 
Marshland amid the smeeths, and the rich corn-fields, and the 
salt marshes, where sheep aud cattle take the in-coming tide asa 
matter of course, just retreating from its advance, and moving 
down again when it is gone. It is all so peaceful; only Telford’s 
great work along the Sutton Wash Way, near where King John lost 
his baggage and a good part of his army, reminds one that sea 
and land have here been better matched rivals than Mary and the 
Dudleys. Over and over again there has been hereabouts a scene 
such as Jean Ingelow paints on the “ High Tide.” How the bells 
of Terrington St. Clements must have rung their tocsin, as Boston 
bells rang out “The Brides of Enderby,” when, in 1607, “ the 
old sea wall went down,” and scores were drowned before they 
could reach the higher ground round the church. Ships, too, must 
have had a bad time of it in that flood, for modern lighthouses were 
not, and the lights of “ Our Lady of Pity” had been put out, the 
land that fed them having gone the way of other “ superstitious 
endowments.” 

To me, and I think to you, tourist, if you choose early 
summer, the Marshland is infinitely more interesting than the 
Broads. It has always been a rich land with well-to-do in- 
habitants. In Domesday it was famous for socmen, as well as 
“‘borderers,” and salt-works, and brood mares and sheep. Granted 
away betimes to the church, it escaped the harsher exactions 
of lay lords. “In Edward III. the bishop had the return of all 
writs and pleas, and would not permit the king’s bailiff to enter 
his liberty.” Here he had wreck at sea, assize of bread and beer, 
amercements of all his men in West Walton, Walsoken, the 
Walpoles, and the Terringtons. His plough-land to be tilthed with 
two plows of six oxen each and three scots to harrow. Among 
his free tenants were Walpoles, Herlwins, Algars, de Mariscos. 
His neighbour was Howard of Wiggenhall St. German (by the 
Free Bridge) and East Winch, the founder of the Howard family. 
The early struggles of the descendants of the socmen against en- 
croaching lords of manors are preserved in the legend of Tom 
Hickifric or Hickathrift, of whom we've all read. in the Chap 
books. He was the marshland Robin Hood; only, instead of 
having to take to the greenwood, he stood his ground on the 
smeeth with axle for sword and cartwheel for shield, and won 
liberty of pasture and commonage for the seven towns, in evidence 
whereof is his tomb in Tilney All Saints (only a mile and a half 
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south of Terrington station, remember) with the cartwheel—if 
indeed it be not a St. Cuthbert’s cross—carved thereon. In the 
Marshiand the flowers will be an unexpected delight. I’ve seen 
patches as blue with the great vipers bugloss as the glacier- 
borders are with gentianella; and then the night-scented cam- 
pion is everywhere ; and the sweet-briar, not found wild (I think) 
out of East Anglia. And there is the fen flora, too. I’ve not 
yet found that strange East Anglian plant “the water soldier,” 
and if I had I wouldn’t tell you where to look, for tourists are as 
merciless to rare plants as are the pioneers of progress to abori- 
gines. “Grass of Parnassus,” however, is common enough, and so 
is the bog bean (menyanthes), whose fringed corolla gives it such 
a dainty look, and the water-violet, so unworthy of its promising 
name. But I must finish my churches. Tilney All Saints is a mix- 
ture of all styles, Norman and Transition nave with Perpendicular 
clerestory and roof, Early English tower, Decorated spire. At 
Walpole St. Peter note that passage under its chancel (like St. 
John Maddermarket, Norwich), which either preserves an old 
right of way or else was provided to shelter the horses of those 
who rode in to service from outlying farms. Note also the old 
stained glass and the carving of the benches and the beautifully 
light wooden screen. The woodwork at Walsoken is also worth 
looking at ; indeed, whatever you leave out, this church (not far 
from Wisbech) you must see. Blomefield’s notice of it is very 
slight. No one but Cotman (whose books should be studied 
beforehand by the intending Norfolk tourist) is the only writer 
who speaks of it as it deserves. Here again there is a Norman 
nave and a very fine Norman porch, and a stone Early English 
tower with spire. The archbishop who “ made Canterbury an ex- 
cellent see for Herrings,” was son of a rector of Walsoken. Swift 
calls him “a prostituted court chaplain,” for preaching against the 
Beggar’s Opera. But he got the preferment, which never fell to 
poor Swift’s lot. In 1743 he was made Archbishop of York, and 
for his energy during the scare of the “45 he was translated to 
the southern primacy. 

Of other Norfolk churches, I recommend Sall and its neighbours 
Cawston and Worstead. The first is a grand Perpendicular cross- 
formed church, with tower so high that they say Boston stump can 
be seen from it if you have a good glass andaclear day. There’are 
brasses to the Boleyns and Fontaines, and a font cover almost as 
graceful as those in Worstead and Castle Acre. Cawston church, 
like Sall, of free-stone, not flint, is, like it, an exception to our rule 
that grand churches are often due to parish rivalry; both were 
built by Michael de la Pole in Henry VI.’s reign. Worstead, a 
people’s church, is a splendid specimen of flint work. Its screen 
is one of the best in the county. All these are churches that 
must be seen by the tourist; and so are the two at Lynn, though 
of St. Margaret’s the west front with its two towers is the only 
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ancient part, the nave having been meanly rebuilt after the spire 
fell on and ruined it. The other, St. Nicholas, is one of Scott’s 
restorations, an old Perpendicular church fitted with a new Early 
English spire. At Lynn be sure to go over the “ Chapel of the 
Red Mount,” a little gem of very late work with fan tracery. 
And at Castle Rising, to which you may walk from Lynn over the 
desolate sand-downs, don’t be content with the castle, the keep of 
which is finer than the similar keep at Norwich, and with the alms- 
houses where Mrs. Howard’s old women still wear the costume of 
James I.’s day. Go inside the church ; it is a really fine specimen 
of late Norman, and the saddle-back finish, fitted on to the tower 
by architect Salvin, matches it very well. Till the Reform Bill 
Castle Rising had two members, with a more limited constituency 
than even old Sarum. 

So much for churches. Of abbeys Norfolk had more for its size 
than any other county; but the spoiler did his work well, and 
flint rubble does not stand when the stone facings are picked out. 
Most of the abbeys are wholly gone. Some, like those at Thet- 
ford, are worth seeing if in passing you have half a day to 
spare. Three only are worth a pilgrimage—Binham and Wal- 
singham, both not far from Wells, and therefore within easy 
reach of those who think it their duty to do Holkham, and 
Castle Acre, three miles from Swaffham, on the line between 
Lynn and East Dereham. Binham was a rival to Walsingham ; 
like Thetford it had its relics, but they never reached the 
popularity of the Walsingham Virgin’s milk and the wooden 
hut which forestalled in England the santa casa of Loretto. 
Walsingham, just before Henry VIII. laid his hand on it, was 
at least as rich as the martyr’s shrine at Canterbury. Roger 
Ascham in 1550 said the “three kings at Coleyn are not so 
rich.” There was a Walsingham way, with pilgrimage chapels at 
intervals, where “ the pious” might escape the worldly influence 
of the parish priest ; and, from its position in the sky, stretching 
north from London, the galaxy was called by the same name. 
Among notable pilgrims were Henry III., David Bruce, Henry VII., 
who gave an image of himself in silver gilt, Erasmus, and Henry 
VIIL., who walked barefoot from East Barsham to hang a gold chain 
over the Virgin’s image, not so very long before, at atimer’s in- 
stigation, he sent the said image to burn, at Smithfield, with 
“her old syster, the gret sibyll of Islington.” Erasmus tells us all 
about his visit, how he chaffed the guest-master, pointing out that 
the timbers of the holy hut were almost all brand-new, “ whereupon 
he showed us a bear-skin sufficiently moth-eaten ;” how, instead 
of making an offering, he hung up a copy of Greek’verses, which, 
when he went there a few years aft -\. the prior begged him to trans- 
late. “It’s Hebrew,” said the goo] man; “and I haven’t a monk 
who understands a word of it.” Of the buildings in Mr. Lee- 
Warner's very damp grounds there is not much left—less, by far, 
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than at Binham, where the nave of the priory church, with fine 
Early English west front, is still used for service. In the big 
window there is not a remnant of tracery,and what you see of the 
refectory is partly a restoration. The gateway is good; and of 
course you will see the two stone pilgrims’ baths, now called 
wishing wells ; but in mere ruins the Franciscan Friary across the 
road surpasses this richest of English Austin priories. Yes; Wal- 
singham was actually able to support two religious houses, though 
the Augustine monks did make a dreadful outery when in Edward 
III.’s reign, a de Burgh settled the Friars so very close to them. 
I’ve left the best till the last. Castle Acre is a ruin which, if it 
was in a Yorkshire dale, would have special trains running to it 
every season, and special guide books written for the good of the 
“trippers.” I’m so thankful that it is not ina Yorkshire dale, but on 
the sleepy Nar, which, in its time was water-way sufficient for the 
bringing up of any amount of Caen or Barnack stone. This stone 
has been industriously picked out of the whole interior (in the chap- 
ter house is just one fragment of one of the arcades, to show what it 
was like) and out of most of the exterior. Happily, “ old Tommy 
Coke,” when he was encouraging squatters to build themselves 
freeholds in consideration of their giving him their votes, was 
persuaded to draw the line at the west front, which therefore 
remains almost intact, one of our grandest English specimens of late 
Norman, with a testimony to the barbarism of early architects in 
the shape of a big Perpendicular window built into its midst. 
The doorway is very good, so is the twisted pillar (like that in 
Norwich Cathedral) inside the entrance. The conventual 
buildings may be traced by their walls, or at any rate by their 
foundations ; and those who wish to understand all about a Cluniac 
priory should read Dr. Jessop, and see his plan of Castle Acre in 
the “ Nineteenth Century” for January, 1882. There is plenty else 
to see at Castle Acre—a castle, or rather the mounds on which it 
stood; a gateway, anciently one of the entrances to the castle 
grounds, in which was included quite half the village; a church 
with beautiful light wooden font cover, and curious paintings on 
the screen and pulpit panels—the latter representing the great 
preaching doctors. The mounds belong to a very early date. Like 
the far bigger mounds at Thetford, they are supposed to be British. 
The monastery dates from the Conqueror’s reign. William of 
Warenne, Earl also of Mortain and Surrey, was so well received at 
Clugny when on pilgrimage to Rome, that he determined to bring 
the order into England. Accordingly our first Cluniae priory is 
that of Lewes, founded by him in 1078. In 1084 he founded Castle 
Acre, originally a cell of the Lewes priory ; but judging by the church 
(built by his son) it must have been from the first a very big cell. 
He had 139 manors in Norfolk, eighteen in Suffolk, and as many 
in Surrey, besides vast possessions in the north; but of them all 
he seems to have liked Castle Acre best, and, his wife dying there 
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in childbed, he got to cling to the place still more. His arms, or and 
azur chequé, are on the abbey gateway, and so are those of the De 
Albinis, who by marriage got most of his possessions. The histo 
of Castle Acre is a chapter in English genealogy. The third Earl 
Warenne, a great friend of Stephen, died on Louis VII.’s crusade. 
Hamlyn Plantagenet, afterwards one of the signers of Magna 
Charta, married his only child. The fifth earl was on the king’s 
side at Evesham. The sixth gave Edward I. that notable answer 
that it was by his sword and not by title-deeds he held his 
lands. Edward took the reply in part, and made Warenne 
commander in his Scotch wars; where, after beating Wallace, he 
was, thanks to the rashness of the fighting priest of Cressingham, 
thoroughly beaten by him at Stirling Bridge. 

When you have done Castle Acre (and church, castle, and priory 
and the old Ostrich Inn together take a good deal of doing) 
you may well (supposing you are bound for Dereham), walk on 
through Newton and catch the train at Great Dunham. At both 
these places there are so-called “Saxon” churches, i.¢., with the 
* long and short” work of which Barnack in Northampton is such 
a fine instance, and pointed windows, in which the point is made 
by letting two sloping imposts meet. And now I think I have 
proved that, besides its Broads (those English Haffs), and its sea- 
side places where you can see the sun rise and set out of the 


water; and grand houses like Holkham and Houghton, of which 
latter Pope says 


“ Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 
And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule,” 


and small manor-houses, of which it has such a number ; and fine 
trees, and rich little river valleys, and sandy wastes which seem 
now to begin to resist even the adventitious help of turnips; Nor- 
folk can match almost any other English district, except, of 
course, South Lincolnshire and North Northampton, in the 
beauty (as she certainly surpasses any in the number) of her 
churches. I have pointed out the best, only, I think, omitting 
Great Yarmouth, which has most interesting Norman features. 
You will find out plenty more for yourself. And, if you find any 
specialiy worth seeing, pray tell me. One word: read up before 
you go a church-touring. It is always best to do so; and when 
you have gone to Cotman for buildings in general, and to Harrod 


for monasteries, you will know what to look for and where to look 
for it. 
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DEER-DRIVING IN A LONDON SUBURB. 


— is a wide irregular belt of ancient woodland running 

over hills and hollows from Chingford in Essex beyond Lough- 
ton and Theydon Bois to Epping, from which town, famous of old 
for pork, butter, and sausages, it derives its name. 

Visited by thousands upon thousands of holiday folk all through 
the summer season, and flooded by mighty armies of them in 
every kind of vehicle, and from all the neighbouring railway 
stations on every fine bank holiday, this portion of Epping Forest 
is, nevertheless, within its depths always more or less lonely and 
deserted. It is, in fact, just the place for wild deer, unlikely as this 
may at first appear. I have wandered through its sylvan wilds up to 
my shoulders almost in ferns,and pushed my way through its flower- 
ing heather and sombre furze, its tangled thickets and tall dense 
undergrowth, through many a long summer day without meeting at 
most more than two or three persons, often and often. Sometimes 
you stumble upon a wandering artist, or studious naturalist, rustics 
gathering sticks for fuel, rarely a keeper in his snuff-brown 
velveteen, occasionally a brown-faced sturdy field labourer taking 
a short cut home, and, at long intervals, some merry pic-nic party 
cheerily defiant of clouds of gnats or those minions of Beelzebub, 
the persistently spiteful flies, as with hammocks slung for the 
ladies and hampers packed for the general good, they make 


“The wood ring out with song and shout.” 


If closely observant you may detect deer tracks, and if, following 
them “up-wind,” you are very quiet, move cautiously, listen 
attentively, and keep your eyes open you may have the pleasure of 
seeing troops of these gracefully formed animals in their primitive 
freedom and wildness. But let not the breeze convey in sound or 
scent the least suspicion of your whereabouts, or Presto! quick ! 
they’re gone. 

The only wild fallow-deer existing in England are here to be 
found, veritable descendants of those introduced by the old Roman 
conqueror-colonists. They are smaller in size than most varieties 
of woodland deer, and the low branches of the trees in their 
favourite thickets may have checked that full development of horn 
which otherwise located they might possess. Their colour is 
uniformly a dark brown, and the horns of the bucks are slightly 
branched. Constantly disturbed whenever they venture into the 
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open they are particularly wild and shy, whereas other kinds, also 
in the forest, and in rapidly increasing herds, are growing bolder 
and threaten to become as tame as the kindred park deer: this is 
especially true of the old English red-deer, which being boldest 
are those most frequently seen in the Epping wilds, even although 
at present there are not more than two or four, perhaps, in it. 

The smallest deer in the forest are roe-deer, the smallest of 
their kind in this country. They are exceedingly rare, and their 
presence in Epping is due, as we are told (in Mr. Percy Lindley’s 
pretty little forest guide, “ Walks in Epping Forest”) to one of 
the Verderers, Mr. Buxton, with the active practical assistance of 
two gentlemen of Dorsetshire who had carefully aided their long 
preservation in the wooded “ combes” of that shire. They are of 
the ancient English breed, often pronounced extinct by those who 
did not know that in that part of the Vale of Blackmoor from 
which these came the breed has always been perpetuated. They 
are of a reddish brown colour and are generally found not in herds 
but in pairs. 

The temptation presented by the presence of deer to men of 
sporting proclivities appears to be irresistible; but it is certainly 
a strange thing to find here in what is practically but a London 
suburb, a forest legally belonging to the public converted for the 
amusement of the Verderers and their civic, friends into a deer- 
drive! Buck venison is a luxury usually in no small request, and 
thus obtained, it is, of course, a cheap one. None the less true 
for being strange, this fact is no new thing in Epping, where 
buck-shooting, hunting and driving appear to be favourite and 
frequent amusements of the autumn months—regular standing 
dishes for civic sportsmen. Is it true that the forest is now— 
thanks to the City Corporation—public property? And is it true 
that all its wild animals belong to it? If so, it is not less true, 
that for the Verderers and their sporting friends it exists as a kind 
of inexpensive private deer park ! 

The “driving” appears to be surreptitiously indulged in. It 
begins abnormally early in the morning, is conducted where the 
forest is least known or frequented, and ends early in the day. 
I found on inquiry that a general reluctance to admit its existence 
prevails in the little forest taverns where the sportsmen refresh 
themselves, in the little shops supported by the gentry, and 
amongst the poor men and boys to whom it gives an occasional 
day’s employment when they most need it. Entire ignorance of 
its existence was expressed the other morning, while it was taking 
place, even by those who live in the immediate locality of the 
forest. All know it does take place; very few indeed seem to 
know exactly when or where. 

Deer-driving in Scotland, or the most lonely and secluded parts 
of the kingdom, we have all witnessed or read about ; but I venture 
to say it will come upon most of my readers as a genuine surprise 
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to know that deer-driving and buck-hunting is practised amongst 
a class of English sportsmen, who enjoy these old English sports 
within a dozen miles or less of the Bank of England! 

They arrange their deer-driving very expeditiously, and with no 
premature note of preparation. It is done with extreme quietude 
and without hounds. In the pale grey light of early dawn the 
beaters, keepers, and shooters assemble at the appointed spot, 
dropping in by ones, and twos, and threes, these with their guns, 
those with their sticks, and the others with their horns. Away 
they trudge through the misty grey light, and the beaters scatter- 
ing, enter the wood in long lines, while the shooters separate 
and take their places in the open, towards which the deer are 
driven. 

Presently, hark! from various quarters, some far, some near, 
the horns blare out their brazen signals, blast echoing blast, and 
from the deep gloom under the low boughs ascends an uproar of 
men’s voices, shouting, yelling, “Hi! hi! hi!” and “Ho! ho! 
ho!” “Hullo! hullo! hullo!” and “Hoo! hoo! hoo!” with 
whish! whish! whish! as the sticks go to work. Then amongst 
the cries spreading away far and near, some suddenly swell into 
louder and more excited tones, while the crash of the terrified 
deer breaking from cover, is followed in a few moments by the 
sudden crack of a rifle. The beaters’ object is to drive the deer 
into the open, and the watchful shooters’ is to hit only bucks, 
animals of about two years’ growth, as they emerge into the green 
“drive” or forest road, in which they have their stations. 

Thursday morning, August 27th, was that appointed for one of 
these yearly deer-drivings, of which I was accidentally an eye- 
witness. For you may here know it is my wholesome custom, 
when worn with work or wearied and heartsick with worry, to 
seek a renewal of vigour and energy in the soothing influence 
of leisure and pleasure, by passing a night or two at Chingford— 
where there is a famous hotel—and a day or two here in this 
old-world forest’s depths. It is an inexpensive, wholesome and 
delightful remedy, and so wonderfully effective that here at home 
this favourite and interesting resort of mine is known as Doctor 
Epping. An excellent doctor I find it. I sought this doctor on 
the 26th of August last, and waking unusually early on the 
following morning, heard many footsteps and voices. Looking 
from my bedroom window, I said very wisely to myself, “ There's 
something up.” 

The hour was a little after five, the morning a very dull wet one, 
not at all promising for the long walk I had that day intended to 
take. A grey tearful sky looked mournfully upon the restless 
tree tops, peering through hazy grey, and there was a low wailing 
sound in the boughs, like that of a melancholy sea sweeping up 
to dash upon some distant shore. A great crowd of spectral 
clouds trailed their long ragged robes of mist through the chilly air 
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and drifted heavily and reluctantly upwards, filling the sky with 
sombre gloom from horizon to zenith. 

[ saw a long line of men moving away in groups, all armed with 
clubs and sticks. My first idea was that of an illegal prize-fight. 
“T'll follow,” quoth I, “ for therein lies some rich promise of things 
whereby I have my being, copy and coppers.” So, carefully 
marking the way they went I hurriedly dressed, put on my pru- 
dently provided thick boots and gaiters, and with note-book in 
pocket and umbrella in hand, sallied forth into the rain. 

Nearing Hawk Wood I presently heard horns blowing, with the 
yelling and shouting already described, by way of accompaniment, 
noted on the rising ground some figures of gunners, watching 
each for his chance, and then for the first time knew what it all 
meant. “They are driving the deer,” I thought, with some excite- 
ment, “ This is worthy noting, a real novelty: deer-driving within 
a dozen miles of the Bank! It’s prodigious!” 

Hurrying on I plunged into the wet, wet, drippingly, drench- 
ingly wet, wood, and, making my way with sundry mishaps and 
adventures, not conducive to comfort, drew near the “The 
Foresters’ Arms” and turned towards the Loughton Road. There 
I soon found myself in full view of the proceedings, mingling now 
with the beaters and now getting within eye-shot of the gunners, 
but without hearing a single gun, until reaching either the Clay 
Road or the Loughton Road, when the party gradually moved on 
towards Hangboy Slade, and then in succession heard, I think, 
four shots. The beaters then made towards the old coaching or 
Epping Road, and most of the party sought refreshment for their 
inner comforting at “The Wake Arms,” and beyond it at “The 
Robin Hood.” For myself, meeting a public vehicle, I jumped 
into it, and went on further to Epping, afterwards seeing some 
more of the sport, such as it was, at a point between that town 
and Theydon Bois, soon after which the party broke up, and I 
retired to change my clothes, enjoy a bath, and count my share 
of the spoil while dinner was under weigh, in other words to look 
through the sketches and notes I had made by the way. 

There was a question I sadly asked myself as I sat smoking a 
cigar over my glass of whisky, and that was this—Was there then, 
in the drenched ferns and undergrowth, under the grey sky of 
that chilly day, any poor hunted buck wounded to death and 
passing away in lingering agony? Without hounds to follow and 
find the game that might easily be. I am not fond of this form 
of sport at its best, but for many reasons, too easily guessed to need 
recapitulation, the best was not here. 

Deer-driving conducted in this fashion is too closely akin to the 
work of a slaughter-house to command my sympathy. There 
is indeed in any kind of battue shooting more of business than 
sport, and I was consequently not sorry to learn that on this occasion 
the shooters had not made a single hit, and the subordinates had 
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missed their usual share of the slain. Drenched with rain, the 
Epping deer-drivers tramped away home, discontented and 
grumbling. 

It is a sight touching enough to the humane, when sport 
is real sport or the upshot of unavoidable necessity, when 
the poor hunted, innocent creature, terrified and panting, with 
wildly distended eyes and lolling tongue, every convulsive sob 
that swells its leathern coat a pang of agony, emerges from cover, 
exhausted and stiff of limb, with tears coursing their way down its 
hairy nose, to meet sudden death from a friendly shot. But it is 
quite another, and a much more touching thing, when instead of 
its misery being suddenly and quickly terminated it escapes with 
a deadly wound in a last hideously desperate and frantic struggle 
for life, full of intense terror and agony, to die a death of lingering 
torture ina retreat almost as wild and secret, in the autumn 
especially, as any to be found in the lonely, unfrequented wilds of 
a backwood jungle. The thought of this as not only a possi- 
bility, but probability, almost a certainty, adds indignation to 
one’s pity, and prompts the spectator to give his feelings public 
expression as a duty and a relief. “In pursuing small pleasure,” 
says the classic writer, “ we neglect the greatest virtues;” but 
for this reason we the more need a GENTLE REMINDER. 








A COUNT OUT. 


Letter from Miss Letitia Graham, Kurhaus hotel, Bertholdsau, to 
Miss Mary Chambers, Bayswater, London. 


June 27th. 


My dearest Mary,—Here we are settled somewhere at last- 
A week ago I began to doubt whether we ever should stop more 
than two nights in one hotel, so you may judge I am relieved to 
know that I can unpack, and be free for a time from that abomi- 
nable routine of train, omnibus, hotel, omnibus, train, and da capo. 
Not that we are likely to have a very lively time of it here, for 
there are only two English in the place, besides ourselves, and 
they do not look promising. One isan ancient spinster, wonderful 
as to cap and false front, and a costume of black moire antique, 
trimmed with mauve. She and papa have exchanged civilities, 
already over the transfer of the “ American Register,” a gratis copy 
no doubt, the only journal in the English tongue the establishment 
can boast of. On this occasion, she let fall a remark that Sir John 
Jorkins, of Somersetshire, was a cousin of hers. The other isa very 
young gentleman from Oxford, who spends all his time in sketch- 
ing pine trees, and saw mills, and heaps of timber and sawdust, the 
common objects of the Black Forest. I can’t talk German well 
enough for general conversation, sol am cut off from the great 
body of the guests. Ifonly some French or Italians would come, 
T should be so glad, as I am forgetting my foreign languages. 
The people here do a certain amount of tubbing and drink a huge 
quantity of very mild steel water. The cure can do no one either 
good or harm, and on this account I am sure it is the very place 
for papa. He is really getting beyond endurance on the subject 
of his health. He went first to Dr. Seidmacher at Aachen, and 
set about the cure there ; but on the second day he took it into 
his head that the doctor merely wanted to keep him there for 
the sake of his fees, so I had orders to pack and we started off to 
consult Dr. Boscher at Bonn. Here papa was told to go to a place 
in Bohemia, and Dr. Boscher wrote him a letter introducing him 
to the director. It happens however, that this official is Dr. 
Boscher’s brother-in-law, and learning this, papa broke out into a 
fury and wanted to goand tell Dr. Boscher that he and every other 
doctor and Germany were swindlers. Then in despair I told him 
he must go to the great Weckler at Freibourg, and that if he 
didn’t do as Weckler told him, I would go back to England. 
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Well, this frightened him a little. We went to Dr. Weckler, and 
after he had listened to what papa had to say about himself, and 
what Seidmacher had said about him, and what Boscher had said 
about him and Seidmacher too, he glared at papa through his 
glasses and uttered the one word “ Bertholdsau.” This style of 
admonition seems to have taken papa’s fancy, for he gave in at 
once without more ado, and here we are, fixed for the next six 
weeks at least. 

And now, having told you all about my troubles, I will get on 
to the main subject of my letter, and that is to suggest that you 
and Aunt Jane should come out to us here instead of doing that 
annual Swiss round, of which you must be getting tired by this 
time. The country is lovely, and the hotel not at all bad, and 
very reasonable. Papa and Aunt Jane might have their game of 
piquet, and quarrel over it in the evening; and you, speaking 
German as you do, might find heaps of people to talk to. 

July 3rd. Excuse me, dearest, for giving you a sort of diary 
letter. I was interrupted the other day before I could finish, and 
have been very much occupied since. I like Bertholdsau very 
much indeed, for we have some charming new neighbours at 
table. Strangely enough they are Italian, just what I wished for, 
to enable me to try once more my Lingua Toscana. They are 
the Countess of Pellagro and her son, who, of course, is a Count. 
They are so nice, as 1 am sure you will say when you see them; 
for I have quite made up my mind that you must come to us. 
Only you must come soon, for the Count is obliged to return to 
his place in the Apennines for his birthday festivities, which are 
always on a grand scale, according to the custom of all the old 
Italian families. The Count is by far the nicest foreigner I have 
ever met. He speaks English perfectly, and is so kind to papa, 
discussing politics and ailments; and on these occasions I air my 
Italian with the Countess. I find it rather hard to understand 
her, for she does not talk at all like Signor Sella, who used to 
teach us at Brighton; but no doubt the upper classes do speak 
with a different intonation in Italy, just as they do in England ; 
and Signor Sella was only an attorney, or something of the sort, 
before he had to leave Italy for conspiring against the Austrians 
and the Pope. 

The Count once spent a year in London to learn the language, 
and he can speak French and German and Romansch as well. 
What a contrast to our know-nothing public school-boys, who 
think they know enough of modern languages if they can ask for 
a light for their cigarettes, or stumble through a French novel! 

I am having a Black Forest costume made for fancy dress, and 
I should advise you to do the same when you come, for you really 
must come. If you do not, we may, most likely, not meet again 
till the spring, or even early summer; for papa is quite disposed 
to go on to the Italian lakes for the autumn, and then to Mentone 
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for the winter. They say it is not well to face a winter in 
England after the Bertholdsau cure. Good-bye, darling. Ever 
yours affectionately, LETTY. 


Miss Chambers read her cousin’s letter aloud at breakfast. 
“ Well, mamma, what shall we do?” She said, as she replaced 
the letter in the envelope. 

Mrs. Chambers, sipped her coffee slowly, pondering apparently 
what her answer should be. She was a handsome, fair, calm-featured 
woman of fifty, with a girl’s complexion and keen resolute eyes, 
which could be very stern and searching or very full of quiet 
merriment as the mood might sway them. Her daughter was 
not in the least like her, being a vivacious brunette. Headstrong 
and warm-hearted, not so wise as her mother, or likely ever to 
be so, but more sympathetic and more lovable. 

“What shall we do, dear. Don’t be tantalizing, with your pro- 
ing and con-ing. I say, let’s go. Engleberg was a very dull goody- 
goody sort of place last year, and one was looked upon as a sort of 
outcast if we did not go to early service every morning. Let’s 
try the Black Forest, darling.” 

“ Yes, it will be very nice for you, miss, but how about myself. 
I shall have to play cards with your uncle David all day, while you 
and Letty run about with German officers and Italian counts.” 

“ Pleasant for Letty, isn’t it, having this opportunity for rubbing 
up her Italian ; and I’ve no doubt he’s handsome, and most likely, 
unfortunate. Most Italians are, that is what makes them so 
interesting.” 

“ Does it, do you think ?” answered Mrs. Chambers. “I never 
noticed that unfortunate Englishmen are particularly interesting, 
but I suppose Italians are different.” 

“T wonder whether Letty will fall in love with him; but of 
<ourse she will, a little. Oh, do let’s go, mamma; what fun it 
would be if we could manage to get to Bertholdsau before the 
Count goes to keep his birthday in his ancestral halls, in the midst 
of his faithful retainers.” 

“T don’t know that it would be amiss to go. An Italian who 
meets an English girl travelling alone with her father naturally 
sets her down as an heiress, and just as naturally makes love to 
her.” 

* And why shouldn’t he, mamma? Counts must fall in love as 
well as other people.” 

* Yes, supposing the Count to be a good fellow, and the castle 
to be situated in Italy and not in Spain, all may be well, though 
I hold that English girls always do best marrying English men ; 
but knowing what Letty is, and how much more my brother 
thinks about his aches and pains than anything else in the world, 
I think it will be well for some one else to have a look at the 
Count and his mother, who speaks such funny Italian.” 
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Ten days later Mrs. Chambers and Mary drove up to the 
Kurhaus Hotel at Bertholdsau. Indeed Bertholdsau was entirely 
made up of Kurhaus Hotel and its dependencies. Herr Spiller the 
landlord thereof was the prevailing despot, and if you shewed a 
proper deference and humility in his presence, you would be per- 
mitted to eat, and sleep, and drink the water, and walk in the 
woods, and drive about in Herr Spiller’s carriages, paying, of course, 
the tariff charges devised by Herr Spiller himself, But Berthold- 

sau was Herr Spiller’s goose, and he was wise enough not to fix 
his prices at a figure which would have been equivalent to killing 
the fowl for the sake of the golden eggs. He fed his visitors 
roughly, but plainly and plentifully, aud did not charge them 
Carlsbad or Baden prices, so his house was always fairly well 
filled. 

Of course there was tea all ready for the travellers; and, when 
Mrs. Chambers went for a turn with her brother round the garden, 
of course the girls went up into Letty’s room; and of course the 
name of the Conte di Pellagro came on for discussion before very 
long. 

“What ishe like, Letty ?” said Mary, in her impetuous way. “ He 
is dark, I am sure, and handsome, and rather melancholy. I’m so 
sorry he’s gone ; but I couldn’t get mamma to move a day sooner.” 

Letty blushed a little. 

“He is dark, my dear Mary ; nineteen Italians out of twenty are. 
I am not sure you would call him handsome, and he certainly is not 
melancholy. I wish you could have met him here; but perhaps 
it may be only a pleasure deferred.” 

“ And is he very much smitten? But of course he is; mamma 
says it is an Italian’s highest ambition to marry an English girl.” 

Letty blushed more than a little this time: 

“ What a girl you are, Mary; but I’ve got great news for you; 
I inay as well tell you at once.” 

“ He has proposed, and you have accepted him, and you will be 
a countess,” cried Mary, jumping up and clapping her hands. 

“ Nonsense, you silly child,it is justthis. We are going to Como 
for a few weeks after we have done here, and after that we are 
invited to stay a month{with the Conte di Pellagro at his place near 
Bologna; but that is not all. The Count has laid upon us the most 
solemn injunction to bring Aunt Jane and you with us.’ 

Mary’s face fell, “Mamma will never go, 1am sure. She has 
arranged to be back in London on a certain day and you know 
what she is when she has once made her plans.” 

“ Oh, but we'll manage to persuade her, see if we don’t. It isn’t 
every day that one has a chance of seeing what Italian country 
life is like. There they are, just coming in from the garden, so I 
suppose we'd better go down.” 

Mr. Graham was a short stout man with a closely-shaven face, 
of a beetroot red colour all over. He wheezed as he walked, and 
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kept his mouth always slightly open, as if he could breathe the 
more freely. Whatever his ailment might be, he certainly did 
not look like an invalid ; as a matter of fact, indeed, no one of the 
many doctors he had consulted could put their finger on the weak 
place in his constitution. Now, as he came into the hotel, he was 
as well in health and temper as it was possible for him to be ; for 
he had had an hour’s uninterrupted talk of his symptoms and of 
the good and evil which had come to him in the various health 
resorts of Europe which he had visited. 

* You've heard, I suppose, that Letty wants to drag me away to 
the Italian lakes, after we’ve done with this place, Jane,” he said 
with the air of a martyr. 

“ My dear David, you'll never let yourself be dragged to any 
place against your own inclinations,” laughed Mrs. Chambers, at 
least, if you will, the Bertholdsau water must have worked a very 
remarkable cure indeed.” 

“ Ah, I might have known what you would say. And after that 
we are to go to stay a month in some crow’s nest up in the 
mountains.” 

““Why! papa, you accepted Count Pellagro’s invitation without 
saying a word to me,” said Letty. 

“Yes; but I knew if I refused it I should hear of it for the 
next twelvemonth. And he wants you and Mary to go too, Jane. 
He’s a nice young man, I must say, and very free and open- 
handed.” 

“ He’s very kind, I’m sure,and you must thank him for us when 
you write, Letty,” said Mrs. Chambers, in a tone which made poor 
Mary’s heart sink. Had she been able to divine what was passing 
in her parent’s brain she might have been comforted, for Mrs. 
Chambers was rapidly making a calculation how far a month’s 
free quarters would go towards paying the travelling expenses to 
the Count’s campagna. 

“And you're sure he’s a real count, Letty.” 

“Now, Aunt Jane, why is it that English people suspect every 
foreigner who bears a title of being an impostor? Italians and 
Germans in England don’t look on every lord they meet as an 
‘adventurer.” 

“They don’t meet many, I expect, my dear,” said Aunt Jane, 
drily. 

“Oh, well if you think Count Pellagro is not a count, pray 
don’t accept his invitation,” said Letty, with rather injudicious 
warmth. 

The subject was dropped for that day, but for the next fortnight 
the matter was debated daily, and after a time; Mrs. Chambers’ 
calculations being favourable, it was decided that the whole party 
should go on together to the Lake of Como, and afterwards to 
the ancestral abode of the Conte di Pellayro. 

All those travellers who have made the voyage from Florence 
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to Bologna over the Apennines will remember the marvellous 
contrast presented by the scenery on the two opposite sides of 
the mountain range. As the road ascends from Tuscany the 
rich plain around Prato and Pistoja lies below; and around are 
mountain valleys, green, smiling and well cultivated; but when 
once the highest point is reached and the road begins to descend 
the whole character of the country changes. The valley is grey 
and hideous, desolated by the floods of spring and summer; 
ruinous ghaire, river channels filled only in the highest floods 
and all the rest of the year mere wildernesses of shattered rock 
with minute streams trickling down them, take the place of the 
blooming valley and the gorges, filled level full almost, with 
thick and brilliant foliage. A few stunted pines serve to make 
the desolation still more complete by the contrast they suggest 
with the green loveliness of the Tuscan slope. I think I remem- 
ber that Mrs. Radcliffe always located her wicked Italian nobles 
in castles in the Apennines ; and, supposing solitude to be necessary 
for the commission of their dark and deadly crimes, she could 
not have done better than give them a habitation in some such 
neighbourhood as that occupied by the domain of the Counts of 
Pellagro. 

About half way up the eastern slope, just above a plateau 
covered with stunted oaks and a few olives in the more sheltered 
spots, stood the medizval castle of Pellagro. Ruined castles have 
a strong family likeness, and this particular castle was crumbling 
to pieces in the most conventional fashion. An antiquary might 
have been able to tell us what of its masonry was Guelf and what 
Ghibelin, and whether its ruin came upon it before or after the 
common use of artillery, but disquisitions like these, admirable as 
they may be in themselves, could hardly throw any light upon 
the present circumstances of the contemporary holders of the 
noble domain, and these are the subject of our immediate 
attention. 

Below the spur of the plateau upon which the castle had been 
built stood a modern villa. The rapid fall of the ground just 
below it gave it a fair view over the rugged slope of the mountain, 
and here and there a peep of the plains around Bologna. Around 
it was an irregular parallelogram of cleared ground doing duty 
as a garden, with here and there a ragged looking olive tree left 
standing for the sake of the fruit. The house itself was a fair 
example of that structural hideousness which seems inseparable 
from the construction of a modern Italian country residence. It 
was a perfect cube surmounted by a pyramidal roof, with those 
bare blank windows which always seem to give the idea of blind 
men's eyes; with walls which had once been white and adorned 
with decorative design of some sort or other, but now blurred 
and smudged into a dirty, muddy, yellowy mass of streaks and 
blotches. A flight of stone steps led from the front door into the 
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waste called the garden. Here the work of the landscape artist 
had gone no further than to trench the yellow soil, and to form 
a straight path from the foot of the steps to the entrance, at 
which two huge rough blocks of stone, placed upright, did duty as 
gate posts, but the gate itself was as yet wanting. Past the 
entrance ran a by-road, which communicated with the great 
highway over the mountains, after a devious course of about 
three miles. 

For many years the Villa Pellagro had stood empty, and it 
seemed not unlikely that ere long it would follow its predecessor 
down the slope of ruin. A peasant and his wife lived in the 
back apartments and made what they could out of the garden 
and the olive grounds. What had become of the last representative 
of the Counts of Pellagro no one seemed to know or care. Atany 
rate he showed no disposition to spend his days in his mountain 
patrimony. Probably he found in Rome or Milan or Paris a more 
attractive residence ; and if he did Iam not going to blame him 
for his choice. 

Then for a season advertisements appeared in the Times, and 
in those wonderful Anglo-American Continental journals which 
bestrew so thickly the reading-room tables in Germany and Italy, 
to the effect that the princely domain of Pellagro, situated in the 
most romantic scenery of Northern Italy, was for sale. The Villa 
Pellagro, recently erected at great cost, was perfectly fitted for 
the requirements of a wealthy family, and as a bonne bouche 
coming at the end of the feast, the advertisement set forth that 
the purchaser of the domain would be entitled to assume, for 
himself and his descendants, the title of Conte di Pellagro. 

This advertisement appeared for several seasons, and still no 
purchaser came. It even crossed the Atlantic, with the view of 
subduing the rugged virtue and scorn of rank fabled to be still 
quick in Republican breasts, with no better success. At last, one 
day the sun rose upon a great change in its fortunes. The fattore 
drove up and informed Giacomo, the peasant in charge, that the 
Count was actually coming to take up his abode in the villa, and 
that a notary from Bologna was to be there the following day, 
with a house decorator and furnisher, to arrange for the reception 
of the long absent lord. 

The notary came, bringing with him an upholsterer and a 
gardener as well. The latter remained behind and at once set to 
work to make the wilderness blossom like the rose. All the 
peasants on the place were set to work, end a series of terraces rose 
one above the other, instead of the rugged slope of the unfinished 
garden. Several waggon loads of roses and flowering shrubs 
arrived soon after, and then came a heavy consignment of marble, 
cut into the similitude of men and women more or less undraped. 
These were set up all over the garden, and when there had been 
added a lot of looking-glass balls, placed on tripods to reflect the 
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beauties of the scene, the art of the Italian landscape-gardener 
could attempt no higher flight. 

But great as was the exterior transformation, that inside of 
the house was yet more complete. Floors, which had been naked 
as long as living memory went back, were covered with Lyons 
carpets thick of pile and brilliant of hue. Huge mirrors, with gilt 
console tables of patterns fearfully and wonderfully involved, stood 
against the walls, lately weather-stained, but now all glorious 
with the brightest patterns of paper ever printed. All through the 
furnishing was carried out on the same lines, lines which seemed 
to show that the taste of the Conte di Pellagro in matters of 
house decoration was, to say the least, florid. 

And in due time the Count himself, accompanied by his revered 
mother, arrived upon the scene. Such a long time had elapsed 
since a count of any sort had been seen in the place, that the 
oldest inhabitant was unable to say whether the new signor was 
grandson, or great-grand-nephew of, or indeed, in any way descended 
from, the last count who had dwelt in the villa. The count they 
had to do with was a good-looking young man, with commonplace 
features, a round shining close-cut head, and a face shaven clean, 
except the upper lip, which was adorned with a heavy moustache. 
He was frank and pleasant spoken, with none of the traditional 
hauteur of the Italian noble. The language he spoke was cer- 
tainly Italian; but he spoke it with an accent which the simple 
contadini round about had never heard before. But they none of 
them had ever travelled a dozen miles from their own common, 
sothe Count’s Italian might have been the purest Tuscan, with the 
regulation Roman accent, or vice-versa, without their being any the 
wiser. 

The Countess was an old lady of sixty-five or thereabouts. She, 
like her son, spoke Italian, with a harsh strange accent, and when 
the two were talking together, they discoursed in a tongue which 
none of their new people could understand. As was only natural, 
the prospect of a few crumbs falling from the rich man’s table, 
raised up a crowd of expectants amongst the needy peasants for 
miles around. But all such, unless they could show that they 
were indeed fit objects for bounty, were doomed to disappointment. 
The Countess knew the value of money; so much was quite clear. 
She could reckon to a nicety how many eggs ouglit to come in 
every day from the hen-houses, and how many artichokes and 
beans a given area ought to produce, and the gardener and the 
housewife had notice that they would have to keep the supply up 
to the standard or look for a billet elsewhere. The house was 
kept plainly but liberally, and the Countess, though she would 
not let herself be imposed upon, was a good friend to her people 
in time of need. 

The Count would often be away from home for days at a time ; 
and in the winter and spring left the cares of his new possessions to 
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his mother entirely; but in the summer and autumn, the villa 
would be full of guests, and some of the élite of the neighbouring 
town would now and then be bidden to taste the hospitality of the 
new comers. The guests from a distance were plain-looking folk, 
given to the wear of black broadcloth, and of boots serviceable 
rather than elegant to look at, speaking the same queer Italian as 
the Count and Countess did when conversing with the people of 
the place; but when they talked amongst themselves, they used a 
language so harsh and rasping that it seemed as if their tongues 
must be scratched, and a tooth knocked out at every sentence. 

It is a well-known fact that young ladies of Miss Mary Chamber’s 
temperament are very prone to marry off their friends and rela- 
tions, male or female, at the slightest indication of anything like 
an affaire du ceur. Mary was a dear little goose in such matters, 
and one would be quite justified in treating her knowing pre- 
dictions as having no significance ; but a bow drawn at a venture 
hits the mark sometimes with its dart, and Mary’s forecast of the 
Count’s intentions with regard to Letty was perfectly just. Like 
all Italians, he was stirred by mercenary motives in his matri- 
monial venture; and just the same he was possessed with the 
idea that an English girl, travelling alone with her father, must, 
of necessity, be a prize worth winning. Letty herself was a girl 
with whom any man might easily fall in love. She was not 
brilliantly beautiful or clever, but she was as fair a specimen of 
soft English comeliness as one would wish to see; and she was 
both intelligent and well educated. After knowing her a week, 
the Conte di Pellagro confessed to himself that he loved her to 
distraction, and was quite prepared to swear that he would marry 
her without a sixpence. Whether he would have sworn truly or 
not, it is not our purpose now to inquire. 

At the time when the Count proposed to entertain his English 
friends, no other guests, either native or imported, were bidden 
to the villa. A neat landau and pair was at the station to meet 
the travellers, and a bullock cart conveyed their luggage. 

“Mr. Graham, and you, Miss Graham, do me too much 
honour,” said the Count, as he descended the steps of the villa 
to meet his guests. He was dressed in what he considered to be 
the correctest morning costume, with a shirt cut very low in the 
neck, a cravat in the form of a bow, overflowing his waistcoat ; 
trousers very baggy over the feet, so generously cut as to allow 
only the tips of his varnished boots to be seen. He received Mrs. 
Chambers and Mary with effusive courtesy, and led the whole 
party into the house to make them known to his mother. 

The Countess might have been of any age from fifty-five to 
seventy. Her face was puckered with innumerable wrinkles, and 
of a tint resembling that of a toad’s back. She smiled a welcome 
to her guests, and at once began to supply them with tea, having 
been informed by her son that English people drink tea at all 
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hours of the day and night, if it be offered tothem. With Mrs. 
Chambers, who spoke nothing but English, the countess could 
converse only by smiles. With Mr. Graham she exchanged a few 
words in French; but seemed more at her ease when Mary 
addressed her in German. The Count fluttered about from one 
to the other, evidently a little nervous. Mr. Graham sat in a 
capacious easy chair still wrapped in his overcoat, gazing vacantly 
before him, and wondering, apparently like the fly in amber, how 
the deuce he came there. Altogether the aspect of affairs at this 
juncture did not promise a very gay time for either hosts or guests. 

But the cook at the Villa Pellagro was a veritable artist, and 
the wines with which the Count had stocked his cellar were of 
the best. Mr. Graham ate three heavy meals a-day—for with 
due regard to English appetites, beef steaks were always served for 
early breakfast—and drank as much wine as he could imbibe with 
comfort. After a week, he declared there was something in the 
air of the Apennines which seemed to do him more good than all 
the spas and doctors in Europe combined. The Count was de- 
lighted that the father of the charming Miss Letty should have 
formed so favourable a judgment of the villa and its entowrage, 
and he at once proceeded to deepen the good impression which 
he hoped he might have made upon the young lady herself 
during the days at Bertholdsau. Like a prudent man, he 
proposed nothing in the way of equestrian excursions, for he was 
by no means sure of his own powers of horsemanship, though 
he had a notion that an equestrienne and an English girl were 
synonymous terms, but there was a pretty little carriage in which 
he was delighted to conduct one or other of the ladies to the 
various points of interest in the district, and Letty certainly 
saw considerably more of them than either her aunt or cousin. 

“Well, Letty,” said Mary, one afternoon, after the former had 

me back from an unusually prolonged drive; “what is your 
answer to be?” 

Letty blushed a little, and answered with a pretty show of 
diffidence. ‘The Count and I are very good friends, Mary ; and 
we can get on very well without either questions or answers. 
You have such a vivid imagination in such matters.” 

“ But, Letty, you must have known that he would never have 
asked you here if he had not meant to offer to you, especially 
after what you told me at Bertholdsau.” 

“T’m quite sure I would never have come if I had known it, 
Mary.” 

“Well, my dear, just as you like. Lookers-on see most of 
the game, they say, and I must say it looks as if the saying were 
true in this case.’ 

“ At any rate no questions have been asked, Mary. I'll promise 
- you shall hear all about them, and the answers too, when the 
time comes.” 
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Letty, as my young lady-readers will have no doubt decided 
before this, was a little humbug. She knew well enough that 
the Count was in love with her, that he meant to ask her to be 
his wife,and that she would say Yes whenever the question might 
be put to her; but this bit of fencing was a necessary part of the 
play. As day by day passed by and the Count still remained 
silent, though growing manifestly more and more enamoured 
with every sun that rose, Letty began to wonder, and then to 
get a little impatient. Surely such reticence was very unusual for 
an Italian. The Italians she had read of in books always fell in 
love, declared their passion, and, if need be, put an end to their 
existence in the space of twenty-four hours. 

But the Conte di Pellagro, though he was silent on the one 
subject nearest to his heart in the presence of his inamorata, took 
Mrs. Chambers into his confidence very freely, and Mrs. Chambers, 
being a prudent woman, took advantage of her position of con- 
fidante to learn as much as she possibly could about the ante- 
cedents of her host. Mrs. Chambers knew how to use the pump in 
conversation, and the stream of the Count’s answering discourse 
tended to foster the impression she had originally formed of the 
entire ménage; and this impression was that it would be well 
for her niece to take a little time for reflection before replying to 
that question which the Count would certainly ask before long. 

And sure enough, two days before the date of the party’s 
departure, the Count made his purpose known, and Letty, schooled 
by her aunt, spoke not unkindly but declined to say anything 
definite in reply. 

The day of parting came. Mrs. Chambers had arranged to go with 
the others to Rome to meet her brother-in-law, a rich Australian 
squatter who had halted there en route for England; but the 
Count, as soon as he heard the destination of the party, seemed 
much disturbed in mind, and besought them most earnestly to fix 
upon some other place for their winter sojourn. Fever, he in- 
formed them, was worse in Rome this season than it had been for 
the last ten years, and seemed to be especially fatal to English 
visitors. Naples and Florence, on the other hand, were ex- 
ceptionally healthy. If, however, they should be forced to stay 
a night in Rome, en voyage, the count advised them on no 
account to go to the Hotel Esquiline, where an entire floor was 
given up to fever patients. 

The party accordingly set out for Naples, Mr. Graham being so 
much impressed by the alarming accounts his host had given of 
the insalubrity of Rome that he declared he would not put his 
foot inside the Eternal City’s gates forall the wealth in the Pope’s 
treasury. As it was he laid ina stock of quinine pills to take at 
intervals while the train passed over the Campagna as a safeguard. 
In Naples they remained till Mrs. Chambers had news of the 
arrival of her brother-in-law in Rome, and then it was arranged that 
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they should all set out northward in company, Mrs. Chambers 
and Mary to meet the rich uncle and shew him the sights of 
Rome, and Letty and her father to go ina sleeping car to Florence. 

The sleeping car berths had been duly ordered some days before ; 
but, like many other things in Italy, the arrangement was not 
proof against irregularities ; the promise on the ticket was not 
quite the same thing as enjoyment of the berth. When they 
arrived at Rome there was the sleeping car attached to the train 
for Florence, in charge of an official in a very ornamental uniform, 
and to him Letty addressed herself and asked to be conducted to 
their berths; but it soon appeared that something was wrong. 
The signora’s tickets were not en régle. They had not been stamped 
at the central office. The sleeping car was quite full to-night: 
to-morrow, or the next day, perhaps, the signora might find places ; 
but there was no saying, at this full season of the year; and having 
vouchsafed this information the conducter hurried away to help a 
much be-furred magnate to ascend the carriage. 

Here was a quandary. “ I cannot go on, papa,” said Letty, “ I am 
dead beat, and you are very tired yourself.” 

“T cannot help it. I won't sleep in Rome. I don’t want to 
commit suicide.” 

“ But you have been taking quinine for the past fortnight, and 
will be quite safe if you don’t fatigue yourself. Most likely we 
shall both of us be laid up in Florence, if we breathe the night 
air of the Campagna, tired as we are,” said Letty, unmasking her 
heaviest guns. 

“ Oh, dear, these foreign places are all alike,” said Mr. Graham 
in a helpless whine. “Where is that bottle of Sanitas. I must 
have it, if we are to stay, if it is at the bottom of the trunk. 
They say it is a great safeguard if you rub it on the back of your 
neck.” 

“ Yes, you shall have it. It is in my dressing-bag,” said Letty. 
“Tt will be much safer for us both to stay. I really dare not face 
a night in a railway carriage. My head aches and I have a sore 
throat as it is.” 

“ Oh, dear Letty, pray don't fall ill and delay us here,” said Mr. 
Graham in tones of terror. “I never dare stay here after what 
the Count told us; but for just one night perhaps it does not 
matter.” 

“So then it’s settled you stay,” said Mrs. Chambers, “ and I am 
sure you're right. Do you remember the name of the hotel the 
Count said we were to avoid, Letty? I know it was named alter 
one of the Seven Hills. Dear me, what was it ?” 

“There is an omnibus from the Hotel Viminal,” said Mary, 
“was that the name ?” 

“ Hotel Viminal? Yes, I am almost sure it was. Well, we 
know where not to go; the next thing is to settle where we shall 
go,” said Mrs. Chambers. 
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“ Hotel Esquiline, miladi,” said a courteous commissionaire in a 
very smart gold braided cap, who had been watching the party. 
“De hotel it is gwide near and ve ’ave zome peaudival rooms 
vacant. Led me dake your pags to ze omnibus.” 

“ Quite near, is it?” said Mr. Graham. “ Then let’s go there, so 
as not to go any further into Rome than we are obliged,” and 
the whole party ascended the lordly-looking omnibus of the 
Hotel Esquiline. 

A very short drive brought them to the portals of their hotel, 
and from this issued a portier more splendid as to gold lace even 
than the man of the omnibus. Madame had not written for the 
rooms ; it was no consequence, the hotel was not very full to-night. 
If Monsieur and Madame and the young ladies would give them- 
selves the trouble to take a seat in the winter garden, the 
proprietor would speak with them in a moment. After the lapse of 
a few minutes the door opened, and who should enter but the 
Conte di Pellagro, and not the looked-for proprietor. Mrs. 
Chambers rose instinctively. “Why, my dear Count, this isa 
pleasant surprise. We hardly expected to find you here.” 

The Count had an open note-book in his hand, and as soon as he 
heard Mrs. Chambers’ voice and glanced at the rest of the party, 
he stopped short. His jaw fell, he stared wildly at them one 
after the other, a ghastly pallor overspread his face, and he pat 
his memorandum book hastily into his pocket, and stuck the 
pencil he had carried behind his ear. He managed to return 
the greeting of his late guests, though he was so confused 
that he could hardly speak; but the next moment he bolted 
towards the door, muttering something to the effect that he 
had an engagement that evening. The singularity of this 
episode gave the party something to think and talk about while 
they waited for the coming of the proprietor, who apparently, 
must have been very much occupied that evening, for they sat 
there nearly half an hour and no one came. Once the portier 
opened the door and looked in, but no one else took the least 
notice of them. At last Mr. Graham’s patience was exhausted, 
and he insisted that Letty, who had brought him there, should 
go to the bureau and explain that he must have a bed somewhere 
else unless M. le Propriétaire or his deputy could wait on them 
without further delay. Just as Letty rose to go on her errand the 
portier entered again, and came up to them with a deferential 
smile. 

“Would madame like to go to her rooms,” he said, “ or perhaps 
to take a little supper first.” : 

“Rooms! Confound it, we’ve got no rooms,” Mr. Graham broke 
out. You said you would send the proprietor to us, and here 
we've been waiting for half-an-hour and more. Send him here 
directly, or somebody else, can’t you.” 

‘But, monsieur, I assure you I sent the proprietor to you at 
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once. I saw him talking to you and to the ladies. When he came 
out he took his hat and left the hotel at once, without telling me 
what rooms he had given you, so I supposed you knew your 
numbers.” 

“That the proprietor who spoke to us?” said Mr. Graham. 
“Nonsense, man, that was the Count Pellagro.” 

“ I beg the gentleman’s pardon,” replied the portier, “ but he is 
mistaken ; “it was Herr Strumpf, the proprietor of the hotel.” 

Mrs. Chambers looked at the portier as he spoke, and recalling 
the strange behaviour of the Conte di Pellagro, she realized the 
situation at once. 

“T see,” she said, “ we have made a mistake ; Count Pellagro was 
quite right. The Hotel Esquiline was the last place in Rome for 
us to goto. We got a little confused about the names of the 
classic hills. Our things are all in the hall, I think. Please 
call a cab and tell the man to drive to the Hotel Viminal.” 

W. G. WATERS. 





“ PARTING.” 


Pass on! and leave me standing here alone. 

My soul predicts the future holds for thee 

Wealth and the fame of men, it hath for me 

Life’s humbler duties. Dear, thy every tone 

Hath made my pathway brighter. No weak moan 
Shall pass my lips because mine eyes may see 
Thine nevermore on earth: altho’ the tree 

Hang leafless o’er my head that once weighed down 
With its abundant harvest. Many a ray 

From out the golden past shines on the rain: 

But for the storm and tears of life, the day 

Had never its fair rainbow. Blesséd pain 

That makes us trust our Father, till the way 

Lead heavenwards, friend, and we clasp hands again ! 


K. M. 





A BIRTHPLACE REVISITED. 


WESTERHAM, KENT. 


THOsE steadfast hills abide from year to year, 
Those woods in little altered beauty stay, 

But they whose presence made those spots so dear, 
And lent them life and charm, have passed away. 


Dull must he be, through whose dense mind and heart 
(When visiting the haunts of early years) 

The vivid rays of feeling fail to dart, 
And steep his soul if not his eyes in tears. 


The uncalled thoughts that crowd upon the brain 
Rush onward like a sea, and almost stun ; 

But ’mid the chaos still resounds the strain 
Of voices, wakened by Life’s morning sun. 


We cannot cause the brook to turn again, 
Or trace once more its long and winding course, 
And mind and mem’ry though they strive and strain 
Force not our years back to their early source. 


Once they were here whose loveliness and worth 
Changed childhood’s troubles to a Paradise, 

And lent the transient flow’rets of the earth 
Continuous blossoming that never dies. 


Their steps have faded from the grassy hill 
No more their voices echo through the lea, 

The grove, the garden, and the sparkling rill 
Still hold their sounds and images to me. 


Recent events oft vanish from the sight, 
Like figures traced upon the unholding sand, 
But on these scenes abides unsetting light, 
Unperishing, these monuments still stand. 
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The wayward brooklet as it rolls along, 
Exuberant with life and strength and mirth, 
Without a minor note to break its song, 
Recalls my langhing years when new to earth. 


Yon broader stream emerging from the wood, 
Moving in even progress, slow and calm, 

Suggests life’s later staid and graver mood 
The steady movement of the peaceful psalm. 


Perchance our loved ones owe a debt to those 
Triumphs of Nature where their lives were spent, 
But Nature still a greater tribute owes 
To the humanity with which ’tis blent. 


What is our childhood, and wherefore are its hours 
So cherished by our hearts to Life’s last ray ? 

It is a marred, but yet a living power 
Of the eternal joys in Heavenly day. 


They cannot come to me, but if so be 
I live as they once lived, the self-same hand 
That snatched them in their early prime from me 
Will gently lead to them in that Blest Land. 


AUTHOR OF THE STORY OF ST. STEPHEN. 








AN EXOTIC BUCKJUMPER. 


‘,}HERE are spots upon this planet specially fitted, it 

would seem, to produce buckjumping horses. Everybody 
knows that there are regions in which the horse is the most 
prominent object of everyday life, and at the same time takes to 
this diabolic habit in early youth as naturally as the people of 
some countries take to chewing tobacco and of others to telling 
lies. Most of us are aware that there are portions of Australia, 
Texas, and other pastoral centres, where the ability to cling to 
the back of a buckjumper is the test that separates the sheep 
from the goats, that divides that portion of the population who 
are entitled to respect from those whose lot must be the outer 
darkness of contempt. 

It is of no such wild regions and of no such fiery spirits how- 
ever that my tale tells. The four-legged subject of whose career 
it treats might for aught I know have appeared a most indifferent 
performer in the Australian bush or upon the plains of New 
Mexico. This, however, is no consolation in recalling the havoc 
that was wrought in a quiet country side by the unwitting intro- 
duction of an animal that I think, even in the absence of any 
standard of comparison, I may fairly put down as a master of the 
art; or mistress I should say rather, for this disturber of our rural 
peace was a mare. 

I was living at the period to which this tale relates in an old- 
fashioned and rather remote portion of one of the earlier settled 
American states. The fact of the particular region now under 
consideration having been named after Charles II. during that 
merry monarch’s reign, may help to sustain my statement that its 
inhabitants were most emphatically what the Americans call an 
“old timey” lot. English people, no doubt, find it difficult to 
reconcile such an epithet with their usually crude ideas of the 
new world. Vague visions of clearings in the forest, still brist- 
ling with horrid stumps, of vast prairies whirring with the sound 
of modern machinery, of flimsy towns whose chief boast is their 
precocity—this is the side of American life that usually presents 
itself to the English traveller, and that consequently sinks into 
the mind of the perusers of travellers’ tales. But American life 
has another side to it. And of this side Charles County, Virginia, 
was an extreme example, for there are graveyards there that were 
filled up a hundred years ago, where grey and crumbling tombs 
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hide their illegible faces among the tangled weeds, and the 
visitor may mark with the greatest of living American bards— 


“ Where the turbid rain-drops stand 
In many a chiselled square, 
The knightly crest, the shield, the brand 
Of honoured names are there.” 


From Wendell Holmes to buckjumping I am aware is frightful 
*bathos,” but in extenuation I may go on to say that the 
present inhabitants of Charles County—the older generation at 
any rate—are almost as mellow as the tombs of their ancestors. 
There are no people, I am sure, left in England anything like so 
conservative as they, and I am coming more to the point when I 
remark that this acute repugnance to progression and to undigni- 
fied agitation of any sort in Charles County is fully shared by its 
domestic animals. No Charles County horse was ever known to 
seriously misbehave. The colt from his earliest infancy ran 
around the house like a dog, and, when the days of bit and 
bridle came, accepted them with a stoicism that argued a line of 
pacific and domestic ancestors. No Charles County bull ever 
spread terror along the public footpaths. Indeed, it was no un- 
common sight to see some monarch of the herd with a bit in his 
teeth and an old saddle on his back carrying a pious Ethiopian to 
church. In these regions of peace the freshly calved heifer had no 
sort of terror for the dusky milkmaid, but with mute protesta- 
tions or feeble shakes of the head watched the abstraction of its 
first-born. It is with horses, however, and not with cows or social 
customs, that I have to do. 

Now the people of Charles County would be indignant if I de- 
nied them the credit of being a horsey race—that quality so much 
esteemed by Anglo-Saxons. Indeed they were so, if the word sig- 
nifies a people who never walk ten yards if they can possibly ride. 
If the habit too of spending all that portion of the day upon the 
back of a horse which was not spent in the shade of the verandah, 
and if an inherent genius for trading in the flesh of the noble 
animal is horseyness, the folks of Charles County were most 
certainly everything that the word implies. 

A hundred and fifty years ago, “ way back” into Colonial days, 
Charles County and the neighbouring districts had been the 
principal importers of English thoroughbreds, and the New- 
market of America had there found its home. That the blood of 
these historic sires still flows in the veins of the quiet roadsters 
which to-day amble along its rough red lanes is probable; but 
the spirit and the fire have fled. The glamour, however, of their 
tradition still hangs over the land, and the Dime novelist of 
Boston and New York still pictures the dashing youth of Charles 
County pursuing a headlong course upon his fiery steed. 

ow, as a matter of fact, no well-conducted steed in that region 
DD 
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would think of breaking out of a running walk. Any individual 
who was seen pursuing a more rapid gait would be set down as 
either drunk or as riding for the doctor. The perpetration of a 
sharp canter upon the public road would have severely strained 
the reputation of the most unblemished character. I don’t think 
I over-state the case when I say that the worthy parson would 
have wrestled with sore doubt as to his course towards a com- 
municant who should so far forget himself. 

I have no intention whatever of finding fault with a people 
who had contrived to train up a race of horses to such exceeding 
docility, and whose views upon equestrian locomotion were so 
much at variance with what somebody has called the “ glorious 
freedom of the saddle.” On the contrary, when you come to look 
upon a horse solely as a means of locomotion over indifferent 
roads in a hot climate, utilitarianism is apt to banish showy am- 
bition ; peace and comfort with five miles an hour is found to be 
incomparably the best, if not the noblest, aim. 

To curvet around on a gravel sweep for a quarter of an hour 
before starting, and to have his arms pulled off afterwards, ceases 
to fascinate the person whose business is transacted on horseback. 
This was the attitude of my neighbours in Charles County towards 
the horse question. , 

Ihave inflicted this too long disquisition on my reader to enable 
him to partially realize, at any rate, the rude shock experienced 
when a real buckjumper of the most eccentric and deceptive 
description crept unawares into our peaceful homes. 

Now there was living in my house at this time a young English- 
man of eighteen, an exceedingly simple and unsophisticated youth 
he passed for; and though come of a great sporting stock, he had, 
oddly enough, neither past experience nor future ambition for per- 
formances in the pigskin. I have heard Western stock men say 
that the young English gentleman, admirable though his capacity 
to stick on a horse, and willing enough,.as he often is, to act the 
cow-boy, destroys his utility and frightens employers by his 
absolute inability to sympathize with the powers of his horse. 
These young gentlemen, Westerners unite in saying, will kill two 
horses over a job that should scarcely test the endurance of one, 
so unnecessarily do they bucket them. 

My young friend, whom I shall call Sam, did none of these 
things. He was one of those rare young Britishers who had no 
taste, and no natural aptitude for riding. On the other hand he 
took exceeding care of the horse, which was necessary both to 
his business and his pleasure. I might add in his behalf that he 
rarely let a partridge get away, and is, to this day, the terror of 
all provincial pigeon-shooters. 

The colt which he was riding at this time was quite unworthy of 
remark. It had been raised in the neighbourhood, and would as 
soon have thought of perpetrating the least bad manners as it would 
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of singing a hymn. Upon one unlucky day, however, that unac- 
countable youthful impulse, from which even Sam was not free, 
suggested a change of steeds. The boy had gone upon a certain 
occasion to a city some twenty miles off, and in the evening he 
returned upon another beast. He had, he said, traded off the colt. 
Now it was the first trade that Sam had ever attempted, and my 
anxiety was not lessened when I learned that the scene of this 
transaction had been a livery stable which was famous even above 
its compeers for sharp dealing. Nothing, however, could be urged 
against the new comer. She was a big, loose-knit, underbred 
looking, five-year-old bay mare, apparently, and, as she afterwards 
proved to be, perfectly sound. Sam said she would run in harness, 
a clear advantage over the departed colt. In fact, the advantage 
Sam had gained in the transaction was superticially so unques- 
tionable, that I was filled with the gravest suspicions. 

The mare did everything she professed to do. She was extra- 
ordinarily dull under the saddle, duller even than her predecessor, 
which was saying a good deal. But as she was a big horse, and 
broken to everything, I knew very well that her mere saddie 
qualities would not in that district have influenced this particular 
bargain. 

Days and weeks passed on, and I began to put that livery-stable 
keeper down as a social phenomenon. 

Now it happened that Sam and I had to doa great deal of riding 
together, and that mare became a perfect nuisance on account of 
her sluggishness. My own steed was a common, and by no means 
fast moving cob, but go at what pace I would, Sam and the mare 
were invariably twenty yards behind. The conversation that 
lightens tedious rides became a farce, and for two months we rode 
about the country single file, and in silence. 

One day I was ambling along, half asleep, the usual seven or 
eight lengths ahead of Sam, when I heard a sort of scuffling sound 
behind. I looked round and beheld the boy upon his back on 
the ground, and the mare blinking at him, with her head drooping 
and the reins hanging loose on her neck. 

“ Ali right,” sung out the unsophisticated youth as he gathered 
himself up and proceeded to remount. “I over-reached myself 
trying to buckle up the martingale and slipped off.” Under other 
circumstances it would have occurred to me that he managed to 
roll pretty clear of the road, but as it was I thought nothing more 
of it and we moved on. 

A month passed by, and the mare distinguished herself by 
nothing so far as I could see but apathy. We were starting out, 
Sam and I, one day, and had mounted together at the- stable door. 
I had shot ahead as usual, and had gone about a hundred yards, 
when hearing no sound of hoofs behind, I looked back and saw 
Sam getting up again in about the same place. ‘ What the deuce 
are you doing?” I holloaed out. . 

DD 
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“ All right, I'll catch you up. I forgot to cut a switch, that’s 
all,” shouted back the simple-minded one. 

He never caught me up, but we fell into line and resumed our 
procession about the country. 

These trifling incidents, it must be remembered, only stood out 
in my memory under the “lurid reflection of after events,” as 
the novelists say. 

Now my own cob was unusually destitute of accomplishments. 
She formed a remarkable exception to her kind in those latitudes, 
and refused to go any way, but slowly backwards in a buggy or to 
lean for a moment on the collar ina plough. She was ancient 
also, and small. Sam, however, began about this time to manifest 
an interest in her that the nature of the beast did not seem in 
any way to justify. When he actually began to make overtures 
for an exchange, I certainly thought that the voung man had 
better confine himself to some pursuit in which horseflesh was 
not anitem. Alas, I didn’t know Sam. The mare was unques- 
tionably more valuable and saleable than the cob, but I didn’t 
want her, nor on the other hand had I any special partiality for 
my own beast. So, to please the boy, I agreed. I took the mare 
and let Sam have the cob. 

The idea that the former was capable of exercising any gym- 
nastics never entered for a moment into my wildest calculations. 
A little playfulness that might upset such a very elementary 
horseman as Sam would have been, perhaps, as welcome as it was 
unsuspected ; but even playfulness could never for a moment have 
been thought of in connection with an animal so aye ee 
wanting in animation. Desperate contortions on the part of suc 
a beast were far outside the pale of even a momentary thought. 

So Sam had the coband I took the mare, intending to ride her 
until I picked up something better, and then put her to farm 
work, for which she seemed well suited. I had the rowels of my 
spurs (or spur, for we never used more than one at a time in 
Charles County) sharpened for the purpose. It was no good, 
however; the only difference in our rides now was that Sam 
headed the procession and I brought up the rear. 

Very soon after this I had put the mare to doa day’s ploughing, 
and after the mid-day feed had followed the negro who had 
ridden her down to water previous to “hitching up” again for 
the afternoon’s work. 

As I came over the brow of the little hill which led down to the 
stream, I saw the mare standing in the path with the collar 
slipped half over her head, and the trace chains hanging loose on 
the ground. Sitting upon the bank close to her was the Ethiopian. 
His black face was puckered up into a very picture of consterna- 
tion, astonishment, pain, and terror; his breeches were covered 
with dust, his shirt was torn, and blood was trickling slowly down 
from his woolly pate over his dusky brow. 
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“Good heavens, Moses, what’s the matter?” 

“ Mar’se James, that ar’s the meanest mar that’s ever bin in this 
country—sho’ as vo born. Thar ain’t bin nuthin’ like that hoss 
roun’ yer since de surrender nor befo’ it, I reckon.” 

“ Well, she is a bit dull, Moses, that’s a fact; but if you slip 
off her on to the top of your head instead of on to your feet, I 
don’t see that the mare’s to blame.” 

“ Slip off, Mar’se James, did you say? Slip off, sah? That ar 
mar’s jes busted me all to pieces. She’s come mighty nigh 
ruinin’ me; that’s a fac, sah. Thar warn’t no slippin’ "bout me. 
She jes flung me "bout clar over the lower limb of that poplar 
tree. I seen horses cut up befo’ now, but I never seen nuthin’ 
like this yer one. Don’t you ride that hoss no mo’, Mar’se 
James.” 

Negroes and horses seldom get along well together, and the 
vivid imaginations of the former were so familiar to me that any 
little impression Moses’ vehemence may have for the moment 
made upon me, completely faded away before forty-eight hours 
had passed, and I rode the object of his objurgations about the 
country without any sensation other than that of exasperation 
with its want of life. 

Very soon after this an old gentleman living in the immediate 
neighbourhood made me an offer for the mare, which I gladly 
accepted. I was sick of bestriding a beast whose inertia seemed 
proof against the sharpest of spurs and the keenest of whips. 

“Tam afraid you will find her rather dull under the saddle,” I 
remarked to the venerable agriculturist, as he climbed up on 
the mare to ride her home. He was short of stature and exceed- 
ingly corpulent, and was puffing with the exertion of clambering 
on to her back. 

“That is just what I want,” he said, as soon as he was able 
to speak; “at my time of life I like to take time about things.” 

“Then,” said I, with the emphasis of the most sincere con- 
viction, “ you will have no fault to find with her.” 

Two days after this I met the old gentleman and his new pur- 
chase upon the road. 

* She’s powerful dull, this mare of yours,” said he. 

* She is so, but I think I was pretty plain about that.” 

“ Yes, that’s true; but I declare she takes more pushin’ than 
any horse I ever got up on. I’m a settled man, and done with 
frolickin’ forty years ago. I don’t want no 2.40 horse to ride 
round the plantation on, but I swar this things beats 
The old gentleman’s imagination utterly failed him for an ade- 
quate comparison. He dug both the heels of his Wellington 
boots into the mare’s sides with as much vehemence as his short 
fat legs permitted, and fetching her a crack across the hind- 
quarters with a big hickory stick, started off again upon his 
rounds, muttering something about his Satanic majesty. 
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The very day after this meeting a boy came over to my house 
with a note, saying the old gentleman had had a bad fall, and 
was anxious to see me. I went over and found him in bed. He 
had a big bandage over his right eye, and a negro woman was 
bathing his arm. 

He looked as black as his one eye would permit when I entered 
the room. 

“This is a pretty sort of a horse you’ve got off on me.” 

“ Well, sir, I think the want of spirit, which is its only fault, so 
far as I ever knew, has been pretty well discussed between us.” 

“Want of spirit, sir?” shrieked the old gentleman, with an 
energy that at once relieved my mind of any anxiety for his 
bodily condition. “ Want of spirit, sir? By G—d, she flung me 
so durned high that if I hadn’t lit in a pine-tree I wouldn’t have 
bin yer now alive.” 

For the first time I now realized that there must be something 
wrong with the mare. Utterly innocent as I knew myself to be 
of these mysterious performances, whatever they were, I felt I 
had a bad case, and that protestations of ignorance would not 
only be in vain, but would not be technically, though they might 
be morally, accurate. For I remembered then the story of the 
negro ploughman, to which I had never given a second thought, 
and which had completely faded from my mind. It was at that 
moment, too, that Sam’s peculiar goings on when he owned the 
mare occurred to me in a new and suspicious light. In short, I 
took the animal back, but I am convinced that the old gentleman 
is to this day under the impression that he was intentionally 
victimised. 

“ William,” said I to the negro stableman, who was crossing the 
yard as I left the house, “ how in the world did this thing happen ?” 

“ Lord, Mar’se James, I just tell you, sah, it wur the biggest 
cuttin’ up you ever did see. Mar’se Robert, you know, had bin 
powerfully put out ‘kase the mar you sold him wur so dull to ride. 
Well, as he wur jest a gwine to start off this morning to what 
the hands is ditchin’ down yonder in the creek, and the mar was 
hitched up thar to the fence, he says, ‘ William’ says he, ‘ Jes 
step roun’ to the workshop and see if you can’t find that ar old 
spur I had in the army, I don’t believe I can stand this thing no 
mo’ if I don’t have no spur.’ 

“ Well, sah, I hunted up and fotched the spur. It wur one of 
them ‘ole timey ’ ones with spikes stickin’ way out yonder. I 
brought the mar up to the do’, and Mar’se Robert told me then 
to break him off a switch. I fotched the switch, and old Mar’se 
he clombe up on the maz’s back. : 

** Now,’ says he, ‘ you lazy brute, ll make you go cert’n and 
sho,’ and with that he dug the spur into the mar jes as hard as 
he could drive, an’ fotched her whack over the shoulders with the 
switch. 
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“Great Gorra’mighty, Mar’se James! Never in the whole 
0’ yo born days did you ever see such a lip as that ar mar guv 
into the ’ar. She jes tuck up her legs an’ hunched up her back, 
sah, an’ went ’zactly as if she’d bin fired out of a shot gun. Ole 
Mar’se! Good Lord, I dunno hardly whar he did goto. I seen 
him as he wur comin’ down.” 

“ Oh come, William, draw it mild.” 

“ Fo’ God, sah, I’se tellin solemn truth; he ‘lit right on that 
cedar bush, and thar’s the limb hangin yet he broke off it. Ole 
Mar’se, when he cum to, he begun cussin you right away, swarin’ 
you perspired agin his life. Ole Miss Sallie, she wur on the 
porch, too, rippin an’ gwine on an’ hollerin’ out it warnt no horse 
at all, but a diagonal monster or some sich thing as that. 

“ * Zach,’ says she, ‘ride that mar roun’ to the barn, and don’t 
let me ever set eyes on her again.’ 

“ All right, Miss Sallie,” says I, “ but I tell you, Mar’se James, 
I didn’t feel like no ridin’ on that mar, no, sah. It would take a 
heap o’ money to hire me to climb up on that hoss after what I 
seen to-day. I didn’t feel like makin’ a die of it right away, and 
would as lief be down yer a little longer, so I just went up tothe 
mar, who was lookin’ as cunnin’ as ever she could look, and led 
her roun’ to the stable, and thar she is now.” 

“ Well, fetch her out then,” said I; “I'll ride her home.” And 
that was the end of the business. 

After this irrefutable evidence of devilry on the part of the 
mare, I confess to sensations on mounting her again that were not. 
altogether pleasant—a sort of expectant tingling ran through my 
bones, and I gripped the saddle in a manner that hitherto I 
should have considered ridiculously superfluous. Such precau- 
tions and such expectancy, however, were entirely thrown away— 
neither then nor for weeks afterwards, during which I rode her 
daily, were the smallest symptoms of the mare being other than 
the dull, sleepy brute she had always shown herself in my hands. 
Self-conceit comes out nowhere, perhaps, so strongly as in the 
matter of horse management, and as I spurred and whipped this 
apparently spiritless brute about the country, my contempt for 
old Mar’se Robert, for the negro ploughman, and for Sam (for I 
felt sure now that the latter had been thrown at least twice) who 
had contrived by some unaccountable mismanagement to convert 
such a lamb into a lion, deepened. After a month had passed I 
was once more an absolute sceptic on the matter. Sam was away 
—out of reach even of letters, so no confidences from him came 
to arrest the security of mind into which I was fast relapsing. I 
was at thistime more anxious than ever to get rid of the myste- 
rious animal, but can honestly say that not one thought of its 
alleged misbehaviour contributed to this desire. As the weather 
got warmer its sluggishness got, if possible, worse, and I was 
greatly relieved one day to get a message froma horse trader who 
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lived about fifteen miles off, to say that he had heard I hada 
horse to sell, and would come over to see her some day in the 
following week. 

In negotiations with a friend, I should have felt bound to men- 
tion the reported performances of such a beast ; but Tim Sander- 
son was entirely another matter. He might safely be trusted 
to take care of himself in that questionable walk of life which 
he pursued with such reported success. With the mare’s frame, 
age, and appearance, I looked confidently forward to seeing Tim 
ride off upon her, leaving behind him something as near a quid 
pro quo in money or horseflesh as could be expected from a pro- 
fessional trader. 

Now I am a light man, active and sound, or I should probably 
not be here to tell the tale, but it was the day on which I was 
expecting Tim Sanderson, and a little over a month after I had 
taken the mare back from old Mar’se Robert, that I was riding her 
down rather an unfrequented lane on my own property. There 
was a little stream at the foot of the hill which in that dry 
summer weather trickled slowly down the centre only of a wide, 
rocky bed. In crossing this,as was my custom, I had allowed the 
mare to drink. She had completed this operation, and, with 
thoughts far away, I mechanically gathered up the reins and 
rammed the spur into her flank. My hour had come at last. 
Mar’se Robert would have then and there banished all that 
resentment towards me which still lurks in his mind could he 
have been a spectator and enjoyed so absolute a triumph. With 
a shock that sent the stars flashing in every direction, I expe- 
rienced the sensation of being struck upwards as if from a torpedo. 
A momentary vision of my horse’s back down below, as it might 
appear from a second story window, or, at any rate, to a circus 
rider in the act of passing through the hoop—and then a sensa- 
tion of falling through clear and interminable space on to the 
hard rocks. The sense of humiliation was so simultaneous with 
my departure from the saddle, and instinct moreover was so 
strong, that I verily believe I had scanned the horizon in the 
dread of a possible spectator before I touched the ground. The 
collision with the latter was most fortunately face forwards, and I 
broke the force of the fall with my hands. I was pretty badly 
bruised, however, when I got upon my feet. The earth was rock- 
ing in every direction, and surrounding objects were multiplied 
many times to my momentarily deranged vision. 1 did not the 
least mind there being half-a-dozen mares which gradually 
resolved themselves into that one now diabolic figure, standing 
with drooping head, and blinking its eyes at me with an air so 
blandly innocent that it seemfed to argue rather sympathy with 
than responsibility for my position. What I did mind, however, 
most particularly, were the half-dozen horsemen that at first 
seemed to be coming from all directions, but finally melted into 
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the solitary and unwelcome figure of Tim Sanderson looming 
— the sky on the crest of the hill above. I was pretty badly 
shaken, but there was at least an even chance that Tim had not 
been a spectator of the event just recorded, so I got up on the 
mare again in as agile a manner as circumstances would permit. 
I had, moreover, the uncomfortable and novel conviction that I 
was astride upon a beast that could fling me just as high and just 
as far and just as often as ever she pleased. I felt the thing was 
hopeless. The equestrian, whose worst experiences of the horses’ 
vagaries take the conventional form of a rear, a shy, a kick, an 
awkward jump, or what people in England are sometimes pleased 
to call “bucking,” may possibly sneer at the notion of feeling 
quite at a horse’s mercy. I trust they may never have cause to 
realize the novel sensation. I didn’t even take the trouble to sit 
tight, as I jogged along with as great an air of unconcern as I 
could muster to meet Tim. I thought of Sam, I thought of old 
Mar’se Robert, and I recalled the terror-stricken face of my negro 
ploughman with a sympathy entirely new. The mare had assumed 
an entirely changed aspect in my eyes. The remark of Moses 
recurred to me, “There’s bin nothin’ like that thing roun’ yer 
since the s'render, nor befo’ it, I reckon.” There certainly had 
not, and I did not intend if I could help it that it should be 
“roun’ yer” much longer. The phenomenon, too, of the pious 
liverymen was now for ever and satisfactorily solved. 

When I met Tim he was as solemn as a judge. And he began, 
moreover, to manifest, all the symptoms of “a trade.” He stopped 
his horse as we got abreast of one another, took one foot out of 
the stirrup, hoisted it over his horse’s withers, and sat sideways 
upon the saddle. He then took his knife out of his pocket, cut 
off the end of the willow switch he was using for a whip, and 
began to peel the rest of it with a care and deliberation that made 
one regret the futility of such mechanical genius. Such a 
programme was a sure indication in that locality of serious in- 
tentions, and I felt certain that Tim had been too absorbed in 
his own thoughts to notice at such a distance my adventure with 
the mare. 

For about a minute Tim was engaged in a scrutiny so profound 
of the redoubtable animal that I thought for once he had let his 
curiosity get the better of that professional air of indifference 
which is the second nature of gentlemen of his persuasion. 
The only apparent conclusion, however, which this piercing in- 
vestigation enabled him to arrive at was of the most elementary 
nature. 

** So you’ve got the mar still ?” 

“ Yes, I was keeping her for you.” 

“ Well, I was sort’er lookin’ roun’ for a ridin’ horse that I could 
put in shafts once in a while, but I hardly reckon she'll suit ” 
(and I saw the corners of the horse trader’s mouth begin to 
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twitch slightly, though ominously). “What sort of a ridin’ 
horse is she anyway ?” 

“ Well, nothing to brag of in the fancy line, but goes very well 
with a spur.” 

“ She cuts up mightily at times, don’t she ?” 

“Oh, now and again she’s a trifle fresh, but generally it’s the 
other way on; if anything, she’s too gentle.” 

Tim hoisted his leg back again, gathered up his reins, spat out 
his quid, flung away the now dissected switch, and sat square up 
in the saddle ready for a start. “I wouldn’t get on that thar 
mar,” said he, “for five hunderd dollars. I’ve handled a heap o’ 
horses in my time, but I never seed one cut loose and fling roun’ 
like that ar one did with you down in the crick jes now. Some 
folks may like bein’ histed way up into the ar and then bursted 
all to pieces on the high road, but I don’t believe in no such 
foolishness nor no such goins on. Nor durst I sell no such hoss 
as that this side o’ the Alleghany mountains anyway, or I'd be 
befo’ the grand jury for manslaughter in less nor a month. 
Well, I believe I must push on; the sun’s gettin’ low.” 

So Tim and my last hopes of ‘getting rid of the brute vanished. 
He stayed the next day in the neighbourhood, and took a holiday 
for the express purpose of describing to the neighbours, with em- 
bellishments, doubtless, the unlucky incident, of which as ill-luck 
would have it, he had been the spectator. 

The mare’s reputation as a devil incarnate was now fairly 
established. Not a soul would get on her back. My feelings as 
I rode about on her, when compelled to, were anything but of a 
confident nature, and became less so as the period of three or four 
weeks, which mysteriously seemed to intervene between each 
break out, was drawing to a close. 

Relief at last came from an unlooked-for source. Now there 
lived about ten miles off a family with whom I was exceedingly 
intimate. The male portion of the household was represented 
by two brothers, one of five-and-twenty, who managed the pro- 
perty, and a younger one of eighteen still at college. There 
were no young men more exemplary in their modes of life in the 
whole of Charles County than these. They never drank; they 
never cussed; they never touched a card; but they rode their 
horses at such a pace and in such a fashion that they might have 
done all these things and more, so far as their character was con- 
cerned, for among Charles County mammas they were put down 
as the wildest of the wild. Many a maternal prayer was offered 
up that some dissipated young jackanapes who pulled a long face 
on Sunday might be saved from the pernicious influence of those 
wild young Winthrops. That they were natives of a distant State 
and consequently foreigners, no doubt to some extent accounted 
for these biassed views. However that may be, they were great 
friends of mine, and periodical visits passed between us. The 
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performances of the bay mare, and the havoc she had wrought 
among us, became a subject of infinite amusement to these young 
gentlemen, who prided themselves on their equestrian skill. My 
desire to get rid of the beast gave them an opportunity when 
-next at my house to indulge in such an unlimited amount of 
chaff at our expense that I got tired of it, and before the day was 
over had sold them the mare for forty-two dollars and fifty cents, 
just about one-third of the value that the pious liveryman had 
received for her. 

They went off chuckling. “They had wanted an extra riding- 
horse for the summer, but had not felt justified in giving the 
ordinary price for one. So this timely sacrifice on my part 
seemed a perfect God-send. As for me, if I could not get the 
value of the brute, I could at any rate take part of it out in 
moral satisfaction. By all former calculations it was getting ex- 
ceedingly near that period in which, as the almanack prophets 
say, “ dangerous disturbances may be looked for.” The Winthrops 
thought the idea of a horse existing in Charles County that was 
unsittable too huge a joke for anything. So when I met Harry 
Winthrop upon the road a fortnight after riding the beast it was 
with a feeling, I fear, of profound disappointment that I found he 
had nothing to say about her, except that “she was the laziest 
brute he had ever ridden,” and “ hadn’t a kick in her, much less 
any devilment.” 

A week after this I went over to the Winthrop homestead. The 
elder brother only was at home. 

“Well, Harry,” said I, “has she tossed you yet ?” 

“‘ No, indeed,” said that confident young man, “it would be a 
queer sort of horse that threw me. As for this one, it takes me 
all my time to get her along.” 

*“ You should hear Tom talk about her though, Mr. Na 
chimed in a girlish voice. 

“ Oh, Tom’s a young fool,” said the elder brother. “ He came in 
the other day with some cock-and-bull story, just to scare the 
girls, I suppose. He’s always up to some crazy tricks with horses, 
and it isn’t worth while paying attention to anything that 
youngster says or does in regard to them.” 

“ All right, Master Harry,” said I, “ you ride that mare steadily 
for six weeks, and if before that time she doesn’t leave you on the 
road somewhere, I'll Well, I’ll take her back and ride her 
myself, which is a tolerably strong condition. I only hope she'll 
choose a soft spot to land you in.” 

. heard nothing more of the Winthrops for some weeks after 
this. The shooting season was coming on, and Harry was to come 
over to my place on the opening day, and, as had been our 
custom for some years, we were to take our first crack at the birds 
together. 

The auspicious morning arrived—sunny, crisp, and beautiful. 
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The dogs were straining at their chains and yeiping with delight 
at the unwonted sight of the guns and game bags and other 
paraphernalia of the field—but no Harry. Ten o'clock, eleven 
o'clock, twelve o’clock came, but no sign of that generally 
punctual and always enthusiastic sportsman. I was just going to 
make a start alone in despair when Old Caleb, a yellow man that 
worked on the Winthrop place, rode into the yard with a note. 
It was addressed to me, in a female hand, and ran thus: 


“Dear Mr. 

“ Harry has had a bad accident this morning, and will not 
be able to come. He was thrown from his horse and badly cut 
about the head. His wrist also is sprained. We were greatly 
frightened at first, but Dr. Brown says there is no cause for 
anxiety, though my brother will be laid up for some time. Caleb 
will be able to tell you all about it as he was there. 

“Yours truly, 
“ CECILIA WINTHROP.” 


The witness said “ He sutt’nly was dar when Mar’se Harry was 
throwed,” and deeply impressed with the performance he seemed 
to be. “I never seed no horse as could throw Mar’se Harry befor, 
sah, but there wurn’t no wrestlin’ nor fightin’ between ’em this 
time. Mar’se Harry left that ar mar’s back in sech a hurry I don’t 
reckon he knew what he was "bout till he was ’way up in the ar. 
I'd jest opened the gate at the lower ’een o’ the grass lot for him 
to go thro’ when the ’ruction tuk place. I didn’t see good how 
the thing started; it wur too quick fur me, but I see Mar’se 
Harry up in the ar like, an’ all his huntin’ truck fallin’ every- 
which-way, bags, katridges, and sich like things with which he 
wur limbered up. The worsest of all is that his gun went off o” 
itself when it hit the groun’, and both loads lodged in the neck of 
missis’s Jersey heifer she got down from Pennsylvany last week, 
an’ I reckon they'll have to ‘beef it.’ Missis says she wishes it 
had bin the mar that had got them loads. Mar’se Harry didn’t 
come to for mighty nigh five minutes as he lit right on his head, 
an’ the bleed wur runnin’ over his collar, but the very fust word 
he said when he cum to was the fustest cuss word as ever I heerd 
him use.” 

This was the climax of that ill-fated quadruped’s performances 
in Charles County. What Harry Winthrop did with her he never 
would tell either to me or to anyone else, and the subject was 
such an exceedingly sore one with that young man that we had 
to content ourselves with conjectures. 

It is certain, however, that as soon as he recovered sufficiently 
to get upon a horse he left home one morning about sunrise with 
the mare, and it is equally certain that he returned the following 
evening by the train-with only his saddle and bridle. The date 
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of this mysterious expedition corresponded to that of rather a 
well-known local horse fair in the next county but one. He had cer- 
tainly excellent reason for putting such a large extent of territory 
between himself and the unfortunate purchaser. Whether, like 
the vendor of the Danbury newsman’s celebrated yellow horse, 
who, it will be remembered, took the same precautions, Ha 
received any funeral cards, history relateth not. We had almost 
forgotten the mare, when, nearly a year after her departure from 
the neighbourhood, a clipping from the Sussex County Star 
appeared in the facetie column of the Charles County Sun, 
which was highly suggestive to many of us: 


An old countryman from the foot of Elk mountain dropped into our office Friday, 
and sat down by the stove with that awful deliberation common to “ old timers” of 
the agricultural persuasion. 

“ Well, what’s the news?” said I. 

“ Wall, much as usual, I reckon. What's the news with you all?” 

I handed him the last number of the Sun as a reply, and went on with my copy. 

The “old timer” put the paper unopened on the chair. He cut a great chunk off 
a twist of chewing tobacco, and, loading up with it, went to work on the stove with 
an energy that made the latter hiss like a locomotive. I thought he'd only come to 
spend the afternoon, but I saw he’d something on his mind, so I just went ahead 
with my copy, and let the bucolic take his time and sorter get used to the room. I'd 
about got through with the article, and the “old timer” had apparently done the same 
with his investigations, and also with his quid, which he hooked out into the middle 
of the floor with that skill common to certain rural districts, and, putting on his hat, 
broke out, . 

“ Look here, mister, we’ve got a hell of a horse up our way.” 

“ Ah, you don’t say so.” . 

“ Yes, siree, it’s a big bay mar, an’ has flung pretty nigh all the citizens in our 
section. Thars two or three now layin’ up with mashed limbs, and one or two mo’ 
jes beginnin’ to crawl out o’ doors agin. The worstest part is she’s so powerful dull 
ordinarily that our folks, ’specially the boys, won't believe she’s ugly till they get 
histed every-which-way, an’ sent a-hummin’ like sky rockets at a presidential 
lection.” 

“‘Was the horse raised up your way? ” said I. 

“ Great sakes alive, we don’t raise no horses like that ar up on Elk. No, sir! Old 
Man Jones, the Methodist preacher, bote him fust from a young fellah who cum up 
from one o’ the lower counties an’ said she wur jes suited fora parson’s horse. She 
*peared to git to work on the old man mighty quick, for in a week she busted him up 
so powerfully the church had to club together and send him to the Springs for a 
month. Wall, sur, she’s bin at it ever since, takin’ spells like at reg’lar intervals. 
She's gone through, I reckon, most o’ the prominent citizens in our section, being 
swopped aroun’ fust to one an’ then to the other, them as hasn't bin tossed runnin’ 
on at them as has till they get bust up and quit laffin. Never in all yo’ born days 
did you ever see or heer sich a fuss raised by a horse. If this thing goes on much 
longer there'll be a openin’ fur another doctor up on Elk. I jes thote you might 
like to put in a piece about it.” 

With this the “ old timer” got up from his chair, spat, and left. 





THE PAGEANT-TIME OF YEAR. 


Summer loitering, looking backward, 
Smiles at earth’s festivity, 

Autumn comes with banners flying, 
Streamers float o’er sky and sea. 

When the lakes reflect heaven’s azure, 
When the fields gold crowns uprear, 

When each corn weed hoists a pennant, 
*Tis the pageant-time of year. 


In the pleasaunce, sun-faced giants 
Autumn’s grand procession head ; 
Bristling squares of gladioli 
Gleam like British guards in red. 


Haughty hollyhocks stand sentries, 
Marigolds enrich the show, 

While prim dahlia squads troop colours 
And the bands of trumpets blow. 


Where the peasants tread the wine-press 
Floods of beauty feast the eye, 
Amethystine lucent clusters 
With clear amber berries vie. 
Crowned with fruit the rustics frolic, 
Grape-festooned meek oxen stand ; 
There is pageant in the vineyards 
Where the wine feasts flush the land. 


Moors sit throned in kingly purple, 
Rowens gild the lowland shaws, 
Maples fire the woods in patches, 
Hedgerows grow with hips and haws. 
Spring hours charm us with their freshness, 
Summer days to all are dear, 
But we're chained to Autumn’s chariot 
In the pageant-time of year. 





OXFORD MEMORIES. 


By tHe Avutuor or “Twenty YEARS IN THE CuURCH,” 
“ Acony Pornt,” &c. 


OLLEGE debts have been the first step to ruin with many a 
man because they not only hamper a man in the early struggles 
of life, but imply a habit which involves him ever after. The 
“Debtor’s Progress,” illustrated by a succession of mental pic- 
tures, moves as a sad panorama before my eyes, as I trace some 
few on the “ Road to Ruin” during these last fifty years. There 
is something truly painful in the “Confession of a Ruined 
Collegian” when told by a threadbare gentleman now grey and 
broken down near the end of life, especially when I so well re- 
member how the seed was sown for the very thistles and thorns 
that have strewed his path. Very few live to know how low such 
men fall, because at a certain stage they drift out of sight. It 
was lately stated that a charitable man, who entertained a party 
of the board or sandwich men, found “ the poor gentlemen,” once 
of luxurious living and good estate, represented there as they 
notoriously are, on the hansom cabs. I once saw a man I re- 
membered as a gentleman-commoner at Christchurch assisting in 
a baker’s shop, and the late Mr. Ridgway, of Piccadilly, told me 
that men of the same class had applied to him and sought the em- 
ployment of the boys who carry out the newspapers. Large num- 
bers are found in the colonies as mere day labourers, and live 
among the most pitiable of the waifs and strays; all the more 
pitiable because a college education implies a sure start in life 
with friends interested in you till, as too often, these friends 
have tried everything and are utterly worn out. 

Four of my old friends have I seen down in the world and in 
different stages of their downfall—a comprehensive illustration 
and emphatic caution in the spirit of Virgil, where he says, “ the 
descent is nicely sloped and made easy ”—so true of the entangle- 
ments of debt—“ but to get out of the mire of despond and to 
breathe like a free man again, this is a labour and a work indeed!” 

John Fuller, one of the so-called “swell-mob” of Merton, 
hunted and drove tandems, and lived at a rate which only did not 
astonish me because I did not know at the time that the Rev. 
David Fuller, of‘ Blankton, drove only a shabby phaeton and kept 
what John called a “hen butler,” and with very little plate to 
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clean. The Rev. David had more than once had a sad shock from 
tradesmen directing artfully — Fuller, Esq.,that the application 
should fall into the father’s hands, and found the deeper he 
looked the heavier the debts, always understated, for every alleged 
“ only-five-pound ” bill stared him in the face as seven pounds ten. 
There had been the usual scoldings on the one part followed by 
the usual promises of amendment on the other, till the father 
grew tired of the worry, shut his eyes, and let things drift for 
peace sake, the poor sisters being consequently stinted in all 
their little treats and indulgences, and sick at heart at hearing 
that everlasting, “I cannot afford it.” After college days John 
hung on hand, having no taste for any profession that was 
named to him, and his father as little disposed to advance more 
money for a doubtful return. So John lived at home. I can’t 
say he did nothing; this never is true. Men must do something ; 
if they do no good they must do much evil. Of course, he had 
the never-failing inquiries and reminders from “those meddling 
and impertinent ” neighbours, who so often wanted to know what 
and when he intended—in covert meaning, to relieve his poor 
parents of his incumbrance and do like other people. 

In course of time, when there was not even the apology of 
youth for his folly, the father died, the little patrimony was 
divided, and John read the will and found his share a bare 
thousand pounds, “in consequence of college expenses and ad- 
vances for debts from time to time.” So Doctors’ Commons con- 
tains in many a document a little family history of some spend- 
thrift sons as well as strong-headed and disobedient daughters 
pairing off without paternal consent, punished by a comment on 
their misdemeanours and a poor legacy in consequence. John 
had three sisters, all single, whom nature had, I suppose, intended 
as standing roses in the garden of life. I heard that they had 
had two disappointments between the three, but nothing that 
came to anything. Their fortunes, though comfortable if they 
lived together, became very small when they parted. This often 
happens among the fondest sisters when the parents no longer 
live to keep the family together. Bella perhaps is rampacious, 
while Lizzy is nervous, and Martha is all for early services, while 
both the others think to make more than one Sunday in the 
week was dull work indeed. And as to money-making, there is 
a time when the once fond brothers and sisters change into the 
colder relations of men and women, and hug their money all the 
more closely from finding that in this world when their estate 
comes to ciphers they are but ciphers too. Young people grown 
interesting soon find they must pay their way. . 

The stocks had slipped from under him; John Fuller was now 
launched to sink or swim as best he could. He naturally hated 
the neighbourhood, and voted the people a bad lot, and had little 
encouragement, when he so expressed himself, from an old lady 
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who had known him from a child, who suggested that no place 
ever did suit the man with nothing to do, and that Blankton 
people would meet him everywhere. 

John was now about thirty years of age. Till this time he had 
floated in society on his father’s name and respectability. The 
natural prejudice that exists against a young man doing nothing 
was increased in John’s case by a rumour that all the family had 
suffered by his debts and extravagance; but not to put the friend- 
ship of Blankton people to the proof he very soon removed to 
London. There he hunted up such few as he could find of his old 
college friends; but alas! how altered did he find them. Busy 
and engrossed with the cares and the business of life and some of 
them family men, John could hardly realize that they were the 
same men who used to be as brothers at Trinity with all things in 
common in college rooms—the present everything, the future 
nothing, and none of those earnest looks and knitted brows which 
bespeak an anxiety about things to come. I used to see John in 
the park and to hear of him at divans and billiard-rooms, and at 
the races, until I lost sight of him altogether. Nearly ten years 
passed away when I met Belton, who had by this time inherited a 
fair estate and was living near Fulham, and he asked if I had 
heard of old Jack, meaning John Fuller, for report said Jack had 
been seen looking very shabby and seedy, and shirking away as if 
ashamed to meet his old friends; it was strongly suspected he 
was almost destitute. “ Jack,” said Belton, “was a generous fel- 
low at college. I had far more of his wine and supper parties 
than he ever had of mine, and once, on one vital point of honour, 
when my character might have suffered from a cruel libel or mis- 
construction, he stood my friend in a way I never can forget; so 
if I could find him out I would certainly pay off old scores.” 
Above four more years passed before I again saw Belton; he at 
once began about old Jack: 

“You could not conceive such an object as I found him—like 
a beggar. ‘ Ragged misery hung upon his bones.’ He would have 
avoided me instinctively, for he was choked with emotion when he 
spoke, but he had been too long used to make the most of every 
chance of a trifle to add to his scanty meals to let a man like me 
pass unnoticed. Of course we had a deal of confab, and while he 
was talking of his bad luck and his wickedness, I was thinking 
rather than listening, and thinking what to do. At last I had 
made my plans, and surprised him by saying, ‘ Well, you must 
come home and dine with me.’ ‘Come home!’ he said, with a 
sorrowful look at his tattered clothes. ‘Never mind; not quite 
in this guise,’ I said. ‘I have my plans for all that. My clothes 
will fit you. I remember well when I wore your “pink” (hunt- 
ing coat). Here is a sovereign for present emergencies. I'll send 
you a suit complete. We'll metamorphose you in notime. We 
will try to look like—yes, to talk of old times. But not at my 
EE 
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home just yet. You would rather see me alone, so at my club 
(the Oxford and Cambridge) at seven o’clock.’ 

“ To suggest first a barber and then a bath—taking my suit, not 
much the worse for wear, out of the box, which I would send to 
the bath, and putting his own in—was obvious enough—indeed, 
too obvious, you would have said, had you seen his sad plight; for 
misery makes men proverbially neglectful of personal cleanliness. 
When we met—quantum mutatus abillo! He looked not forty 
but sixty; he was naturally dumbfounded at first and like a man 
in a maze; but part of my sovereign had evidently been spent in 
drink as well as in victuals; so soon as the bottle passed he be- 
came excited, and as all the tables were crowded that day, he was 
even a little too loquacious and loud, till I cautioned him that 
the men at the next tables were looking round with admonitory 

lances at us. 

“He had long since spent the last shilling of the thousand 
pounds, and was living on a family subscription of a pound a 
a week, paid weekly. No wonder his clothes had looked queer. 
He never was measured for any of them; they were some kind of 
family contribution too. I could see by the way he gulped down 
his claret—I did not think it prudent to have anything 
stronger-—that love of liquor had a little to do with his misery. 

“The burden of his story was that the world had not used him 
well. Such men never admit that they have not used the world 
very well, living to consume its substance and do nothing in 
return, a system which would make one half-part of the world 
paupers and the other part relieving officers. He said he had 
done his best to find employment. Friends had more than once 
prevailed on city men to give him an interview and a hearing, 
always a very short one. The chief clerk of Catcher & Uo. 
actually told him at first sight that his moustache and cut-a-way 
coat did not look like business. Im short, the clerk took his 
measure, and saved his principals trouble. Next, John tried to 
order on commission everybody’s wine and everybody’s coals, but 
people were so ill-natured they would not lend him so much as 
their names—a mere form, he thought—for security. Once he 
lived with an aunt, but she objected to his smoking and late 
hours; she was so fidgety, and thought his example did her 
husband no good, and so they parted, though he could have got 
on with the said not very steady husband, who apparently liked 
a boon companion of the looser sort. As soon as he grew shabby 
and looked seedy, he found his friends had short memories as 
to their promises, and were short-sighted when he met them 
in the streets. He said, ‘You little thought ever to see me in 
so horrid a plight; but the last few years have wrought quite a 
revolution in my thoughts and feelings and ideas of things in 
general. Often as I have heard my father warn me that I should 
one day “come to my senses,” I never knew what it meant while 
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I had any one to keep me, but now my eyes are opened. I have 
awakened as if from a dream, and feel like the creature of 
another sphere, for this world has changed with me altogether. 
Even the very streets are quite different, for ever since my clothes 
became seedy and clean linen so scarce, I have been forced to 
button up, even in the dog-days, and I have found myself 
instinctively keeping to all the lanes and alleys. I always cut 
Regent Street and go through Golden Square, not that any one is 
ever likely to come uptome. No,I walk the town as much alone 
as if I were dropped from a balloon in some town in Kamtschatka. 

“* Various things strike me as queer and anomalous in this 
winter of my fortune. It was easier far, while I could hold my 
head up, to be invited to all the luxuries of the season than it now 
is to beg a loaf of bread. The same people who would spend a 
pound to be genteel will not spend a penny on you to be generous. 
Very strange, isn’t it? There is nothing between turtle soup 
and starvation. As to friends, “the dearest friends” and the 
nearest relatives keep furthest off from you for fear they should 
be asked for anything. 

“Time hangs heavy on a poor fellow’s hands when down in the 
world like me. All the usual lounges and places to kill time fail 
you. It is wonderful how soon the shopmen decry that you are 
only looking about and have not a penny to spend. Home, I 
have none; only a poor garret. I can see the daylight through 
the roof, and you are not expected to be there in the day time. 
At coffee stalls I eat my breakfasts, and as to dinners—well, I am 
ashamed to tell you. In fine, warm weather I contrive to do like 
the lazaroni. Little did I know what a godsend is mere sun- 
shine to the poor, but the winter is awful. I dread next winter. 
Last Christmas Day all the recollections that flooded on my mind 
almost broke my heart. Even the parks can now only be said to 
be half open to me. I only dare go there in the early mornings. 
There are policemen, I have found, in plain clothes, who eye me 
and question me. One said he could not make me out—neither 
tradesman nor gentleman. Perhaps he thought I was a likely 
man to shoot at the Queen, or do some other desperate deed ; as 
to going near Rotten Row, I should dread the very thought of it. 
There are glances I might encounter which would pierce me to 
the soul; and as to the Serpentine, I have not been near it for 
weeks. The last time I went there one of the Humane Society’s 
men dodged me and looked so suspicious I really believe he thought 
I was going to drown myself. So all I can do is to mope about 
under the trees, passing gaunt, giant and wretched-looking crea- 
tures like myself—men whose threadbare coats speak of West-end 
tailors and of better days. Some of these men look at you 
quite sympathetically—a look quite familiar, as if poverty were an 
introduction, and we all belonged to the same sorry and 
stranded fraternity.’ 
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“T asked John if he had tried to do anything to increase his 
little income. Every shilling would make a great difference at 
such a point. He said he had once earned a little when a penny- 
a-liner—whom he had met while getting a dinner in a boiled-beef 
. shop—was ill, and was paid half earnings for his attending at Bow 
Street ; but this did not last. This man said he had eaten and 
drunk nothing but what he had worked for since he was eighteen 
years of age; ‘but necessity made him marvellously inventive, 
and sharpened his eye-teeth ; and if I had been brought up as he 
had, no doubt I should by this time have developed some market- 
able qualities. The worst is, a man rarely tries to earn anything 
by odd jobs till he is shabby and seedy, and then, on the principle, 
“ oft the apparel doth proclaim the man,” you hardly get a fair 
hearing. No man knows the value of money till he tries to earn 
some, or perhaps to borrow some, for that is just as bad. 

“During all this tale of woe, all the more painful because in such 
cases nothing more than temporarily can be done for a man,” 
said Belton, “I could not but notice a certain dry cough of an 
ominous character. Drink had begun John’s downfall; to this 
resource poverty and loneliness soon lead a man to drown his 
misery in liquor, while low diet adds a craving for a stimulus; 
and as the more a man drinks the less he can afford to eat, the 
lowest depths are reached with rapid strides. So,” said Belton, 
“as I was not afraid of having anything like a long life-annuitant 
upon me, I made him an allowance, much indeed to him and 
little to me.” Two years after I met Belton again, and of course 
I inquired after John. “Gone! gone!” he said; “last winter 
killed him. I received a letter in pencil from his bed to visit 
him in his poor lodging in Westminster. There I found him 
with a rheumatic attack of a serious kind; the cold and draughts 
of London streets had pierced the joints of nature’s harness; 
inflammation of the heart followed, and poor John Fuller died!” 

All this came of Oxford debts and extravagance, which swallowed 
up all that should have given him a fair start, and made the 
University what it ought to be, merely the stepping-stones to the 
business of life. So true is the saying that a man without a 
penny may make a fortune, but the man who begins in debt will 
rarely rise. Men go often to Cambridge, and sometimes—but 
more rarely—to Oxford to make a fortune. A senior wrangler 
they say has achieved a position valued at ten thousand pounds. 
But save with extraordinary talent and love of study this is a 
perilous venture, and few parents are able to judge a son’s 
capability of competing with anything so high as a University 
standard. The head boy of one school has there’to compete with 
the head boys of many; therefore if one sanguine parent is to be 
gratified, many must lament their own miscalculation and the 
risk they have run. University honours are as the prizes of a 
lottery, and the price of a ticket is, say, a thousand pounds in 
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money for expenses, and three years, in time lost to some lucrative 
calling. 

But surely we want talent of all sorts, and men who, if 
they work not themselves, are the cause of work. When 
an aged mother first heard of competitive examinations she 
said, “Then what is to become of the stupid ones, for 
I am sure there I have seen enough of them?” This is 
a serious question, now the Government offices no longer have 
such pity on the incapables as to quarter them on the country. 
One day a friend told a big Irish beggar he ought to work. The 
reply was, “ Faith, it’s all very azy to say work, but you’ve no 
notion how lazy Iam.” Men reared on potatoes from generation 
to generation, it is unscientific to call lazy. Say rather that when 
little has been put into the human machine little can be got out 
of it, and that in them laziness is nature’s signal to retreat or 
a hint to adjust the labour to the power. 

Lord Palmerston said that dirt was only matter in the wrong 
place; so those called idle and good-for-nothing are oftentimes 
only men in the wrong place—round pegs in a sphere for nothing 
but square holes. Still, such men may be very useful in their way. 
Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christchurch, said he should not wish 
to have all reading men in his college ; he wanted some idle men 
to make fun for the studious. So there is some use for every one, 
though the butterflies of society may never expect to fare as well 
as the busy bee. “What,” says N. Mozley, “is to be done with 
the poor unfortunates ? A man may he a capital talker and 
popular with a large acquaintance.” He may have Shakespeare 
and Byron on the tip of his tongue, with all the gossip of the 
fine arts and a perpetual flow of wit and humour. He may be 
the life of a pic-nic or a dinner party, and send home many a 
hard-worked and brainworn creature fresh for his work again. 
Such men are most valuable, but the misfortune is that no one 
will pay them more than by the hospitality of the hour. Places 
and salaries they seek in vain. As agreeable companions, men 
will treat them like other paupers, “take them into the house ; 
there is no out-door relief.” 

Society bears hardly on such men. The days of fools and jesters 
as a living is past. We still want them, but don’t pay them. 
Many have forgotten, to their cost, that Oxford is simply 
a place for education—that is, to train the mind and form the 
manners and to make the man. If for these personal advantages 
a parent can afford to pay, and if it is all he wants, he should not 
be ay ak but to ride Pegasus for the stakes to be won, or 
to woo the Muses for their fortune is a sorry speculation. John 
Fuller’s father was in no position to venture on his son even the 
necessary expenses of Oxford, and since, like too many others, 
he kept no check on his expenses, this sad tale of ruin must stand 
as a warning to others. 
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They who amuse and cheer the world, who fill its yearning voids, 
and brighten its dullest hours, are surely doing work good in its 
way. If many supply the more solids for the body, these men 
“ minister for the mind diseased,” “pluck from the memory a 
rooted sorrow ”"—“ raze out the written troubles of the brain,” and 
“cleanse the full bosom of that perilous stuff that weighs upon 
the heart.” Still, while we are maintaining asylums for every 
infirmity, it is pitiful to think that there is no relief for those 
pleasant creatures whose very weaknesses are, after all, so great 
an addition to our social happiness. Why, it is their very idleness 
and incapacity for labour that had made them the cheerers of 
labour that they are. 

Hard as it is for some of the education and habits of a gentle- 
mad to make a start in life, I don’t think it is harder than it was 
fifty years ago. Certainly it is easier for men of brains and those 
who have been well-schooled and trained as boys. For here is the 
difficulty. “Boys are spoiled for perhaps five years,” said the 
Rev. F , a noted crammer, “ and I am expected to repair the 
damage in six months. If properly kept to school and made to 
work, as we used to be, they would spend neither time nor money 
with men like me.” So now the better sort of youths have open 
to them appointments which the worse sort used to get unfairly 
by interest, to the great injury of the public service. 

Some good philanthropist greeted the barrow trade and the 
sandwich-board work as a natural provision for poor fellows of no 
character, and too much starved and stunted in infancy for hard 
work. The public service used to answer the same purpose, and 
just as the now removed turnpike-gates are missed by men with 
wooden legs, so is the competition Wallah a life-long misfortune 
to rickety wits and crippled faculties. 

Still with all these sources of failure it has happened rarely— 
comparatively very very rarely—that I have seen “ the righteous 
dejected,” however much “their seed,” the next generation, may 
be “ begging their bread.” Almost invariably I have found my 
contemporaries, if poor, still holding their heads up, and not 
fallen painfully low from their proper circle. One rare case I did 
know ; John Blank, an Etonian, after draining his father—too poor 
to be entitled reasonably to send a son to college—of the last 
penny to be spared for scrapes and extravagances, was still in 
residence in college at the beginning of one term, and by the end 
of it was almost starving in London, and helping the barber at 
whose house he was lodging, not to be turned into the street. 
Afterwards he enlisted as a common soldier in a regiment in which 
some of his old Eton chums were officers. They did what they. 
could to ameliorate his condition, but the hardship of his life, 
and a broken heart, sent him to his long rest in a few years. 





THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES, 


URING the reign of Louis Philippe and in the early days of 
the Empire, several actors of more or less celebrity devoted 
their leisure hours to artistic pursuits, and more than one attained 
a certain reputation as painter or sculptor. Prominent among 
these were Mélingue, who either with brush or chisel could do 
anything he chose; Geffroy and Beauvallet of the Comédie 
Frangaise, the first distinguished as a portrait-painter, and the 
second as a delineator of historical subjects. Coralli, the dancer 
of the opera, was a clever landscape-painter; and that very 
charming actress Madame Naptal Arnault, whose stage name, by 
the way, was the anagram of her legitimate patronymic Planat, 
not only designed all her own costumes, but made finished 
drawings of them, one of which figured in a sale of dramatic 
portraits in 1853. Besides these, Matis, of the Ambigu, an 
excellent lithographer, published a series of graphic sketches 
representing himself in his principal characters; Tétard of the 
Vaudeville, well known in London during the reign of Mitchell 
at the St. James’s, employed his spare time in moulding tiny 
statuettes, exhibited in a shop window of the Galerie d’Orleans 
and forming an extensive collection of literary and theatrical 
notabilities ; and Lhéritier of the Palais Royal added largely to 
his professional emoluments by his remarkable talent for 
caricature. 

Between this last-named most amusing actor (who died in 
1885) and his colleague Geoffroy existed a mutual dislike, which 
dated from the first appearance of the latter at M. Dormeuil’s little 
theatre. How it originated is not recorded, but it is certain that 
either from jealousy—hardly conceivable on the part of Geoffroy, 
a comedian of immeasurably superior ability—or from some 
instinctive antipathy, they never got on well together, but 
perpetually indulged in sneers and sarcasms at each other's 
expense. At length after a performance of “La Cagnotte,” the 
hidden fire burst into a flame, and Lhéritier, irritated by one of 
those caustic remarks in which the creator of “ Mercadet” was a 
proficient, went so far as altogether to deny his rival’s talent, 
saying that it was made up of worn-out /ficelles. “C'est 
possible,” coolly retorted Geoffroy ; “ mais tél qu’il est, si je meurs 
avant vous, soyez tranquille, ce n’est pas un crétin comme vous 
qui en sera Uhéritier !” 
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Of all Douglas Jerrold’s pieces I have seen performed, I much 
prefer, as an excellent specimen of all-round acting, that charming 
little comedy the “ Prisoner of War,” played at Drury Lane under 
Macready’s management in 1842. A finer cast has been rarely 
witnessed, including Phelps, Anderson, the Keeleys, Hudson, Miss 
Fortescue and Mrs. C. Jones, not forgetting Selby, whose Chenille 
was perhaps the best thing he ever did. He had a tolerable 
French accent, but was unfortunately unable to impart his know- 
ledge of that language to the Adelphi interpreters of his 
“Mysterious Stranger” (an adaptation of “ Satan”), in which 
Criquet, a comic character introduced for Wright, was invariably 
pronounced “ Cricket,” and Cullenford, representing a wealthy 
banker, proposed to Madame Celeste to make a tower of the ball- 
rooms, adding by way of inducement that they were dancing the 
* pollker.” 

In that very interesting epitome of German theatrical life, the 
autobiography of Goethe’s pupil the actor Genast, the writer 
relates an amusing anecdote of the renowned Berlin tragedian 
Lemm. He was on the point of starting from Dresden to fulfil 
an engagement at Vienna, and Genast having a similar call to 
Prague, they agreed to share the cost of a carriage between them. 
On the evening before their departure, Lemm gave directions that 
the vehicle should be brought into the court-yard of the hotel 
where they were staying; alleging that he wished personally to 
superintend the packing, which he did in a very mysterious way, 
the greater part of the luggage being his property, and Genast, 
who was then a youngster commencing his career, merely owning 
a small valise, which was ignominously stowed away beneath the 
driver’s feet. When they were well en route, the tragedian 
confided to his fellow-traveller the alarming intelligence that 
among his effects were five hundred Havannah cigars which he 
purposed smuggling into Austria, the tobacco at Vienna not being 
in his opinion fit to smoke. 

“You surely are not serious,” said Genast, to whose primitive 
mind the idea of defrauding the imperial treasury appeared little 
short of sacrilege; “if they are discovered you will be fined, 
perhaps imprisoned. Consider the risk you run.” 

“T’'ll take care of that,” coolly replied his friend. “Don’t be 
uneasy, they will never be found.” 

“ Why, where have you hidden them ?” 

“You shall know by-and: by,” said Lemm, closing his eyes pre- 
paratory to a nap which lasted until they reached the frontier, 
where the carriage was immediately surrounded by three or four 
officials, evidently intent on instituting a strict perquisition of its 
contents; the occupants being requested to vacate their seats in 
order to facilitate the search. 

Lemm stepped out jauntily, followed by his inwardly trembling 
companion, and, taking out his cigar case, lit a choice Havannah 
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for himself, and offered another to the chief inspector, who accepted 
it with great goodwill, and began to smoke. 

“ Excellent cigar,” remarked the gratified functionary. “ Have 
you many of them, mein Herr ?” 

* Not here,” said Lemm, “but plenty at home. Boxes full of 
them.” 

“ Never tasted a finer cigar in my life,” murmured the inspector, 
savouring each whiff with the air of a profound connoisseur. 

Meanwhile his subordinates had diligently turned the pockets 
of the carriage inside out, and subjected the bags and portman- 
teaux to a severe scrutiny, but without discovering anything liable 
to duty. Their mission at length accomplished, the travellers 
were at liberty to resume their seats and proceed on their journey 
after a friendly adieu to the inspector who, unconscious of the 
windfall which had escaped the notice of his myrmidons, was still 
engaged in complacently inhaling the fragrance of his delicious 
Havannah. 

When they had fairly passed the frontier, Genast, who had 
been quaking with apprehension for the last quarter of an hour, 
could no longer restrain his curiosity. “Where on earth are they, 
these infernal cigars ?” he asked, and was answered by a shout of 
laughter from Lemm and the driver, the latter of whom had not 
yet got over his delight at having outwitted the officials. “ Why, 
my good fellow,” cried Lemm, “is it possible that you have been 
sitting there all this time without once looking up? There,” he 
continued, pointing as he spoke to a net stretched out beneath the 
roof of the vehicle, and neatly hidden from view by a long strip of 
paper pasted over it; “there they are, five hundred of them, 
closely packed in rows, and so snugly put out of sight as to defy a 
sharper pair of eyes than any of those pig-headed idiots are pos- 
sessed of. .Let this be a lesson to you, young man”—here the 
speaker assumed a doctoral air—“and remember if you should 
ever be tempted to do a little smuggling on your own account, 
that the good folks whose acquaintance we have just made, as far 
as my experience of the fraternity goes, are keen enough for what 
is within their reach, but blind as beetles for anything a yard over 
their heads!” 

A complete collection of Count d’Orsay’s portraits, drawn by 
himself and lithographed by Lane, is now a rarity, a few isolated 
specimens only of the original hundred and forty being occa- 
sionally found in printsellers’ folios. The entire series comprises 
most of the men of mark of that day, political and literary, besides 
the leading members of the fashionable world. One of the most 
interesting is that of Byron’s friend Trelawny, from the fact that 
no other portrait exists of him when young; there is also a graphic 
sketch of Dickens, and an equally characteristic one of Franz 
Liszt. The theatre—not including Sheridan Knowles, who may 
be more appropriately classed among the authors—is represented 
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by Dowton and Tyrone Power; the latter, whom d’Orsay always 
spoke of as a “dam fidgety” sitter, sketched in 1839, and resplen- 
dent in a black satin stock with an enormous pin. 

My old friend Varin, joint author with Dumersan of “ Les Sal- 
timbanques,” and as kind-hearted a man as ever breathed, told me 
the following anecdote of Lafon, the tragedian whom certain 
partial critics had injudiciously set up as a rival to Talma. He 
was a clever actor, but egregiously vain of his talent, and insuffer- 
ably consequential in manner. Entering one day the shop of a 
tailor in the Palais Royal, accompanied by his son, he requested 
to see some ready-made cloaks suitable for the youth; and after 
considerable haggling selected one, and ordered it to be sent home, 
saying, “ Mon bon” (his usual way of addressing people), “I am 
Monsieur Lafon.” The shopman bowed, and begged to be favoured 
- with his customer’s address. “What, mon bon!” indignantly 
exclaimed the tragedian, “ you don’t know me! Come away, my 
son, come away, this man will not do for us; he actually does not 
know Lafon of the Comédie Frangaise !” 

When Berlioz’s “Damnation de Faust” was brought out in 
London, an enthusiastic amateur of music, belonging to a regiment 
quartered at one of our chief military depots, being anxious to 
attend the performance, despatched his servant to the telegraph 
office with the following hastily written message to a friend in 
town, in whose company he proposed enjoying the melodious 
treat, ‘*Take two stalls for ‘D—nation;’” but was ultimately 
obliged to modify the formula, the presiding official conscientiously 
declining to expedite a missive couched in profane language. 

The following lines were addressed some forty years ago to the 
charming Irish vocalist Catherine Hayes, after her performance of 
Zerlina in “ Fra Diavolo.” 


“ While hailing with delight 

Fair Cath'rine’s rising fame, 

We marvel star so bright 
Should have so dull a name; 

Yet must in future days 
Th’ anom'ly still exist, 

For present, she'll be haze, 
And absent, she'll be mist.” 


Balfe once paid a popular dramatist a somewhat equivocal com- 
pliment. Tired of the “ poet” Bunn’s eternal platitudes, he was 
on the look-out for a more accomplished librettist ; and, meeting 
one day the author in question, asked if he would write him a 
book for an opera, the composition of which he was then meditat- 
ing. On the other's consenting to the proposal, Balfe cheerily 
remarked that he was just the man to suit him, “ For, you know,” 
he added in a tone of profound conviction, “ you've no d——d 
poetry in you!” 

CHARLES HERVEY. 
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GIRL-CANDIDATES. 


A SKETCH AT AN OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION. 


7... the many new features introduced of late years into 

the systems of education, none is perhaps so interesting and 
desirable to the girl or boy of the rising generation as the Local 
Examination. By every student who is being educated after 
“ new methods ” the Local Exam. (senior and junior) is regarded as 
the natural goal of learning, and forms, to such a one, the most 
momentous event of the school-career. This is more particularly 
the case with girl-students, boys being at the candidate-age reck- 
less creatures, who enter for an exam. resentful at having been 
“ shoved in to it along with a gang of other fellows,” and exhibit- 
ing a fine contempt for the probable results of the business. 

But with the girl it is all the other way: and an observer may 
find much to interest and amuse him in the survey of the girl- 
victims at an Oxford Local Examination. 

This important examination takes place every year in June or 
July, and lasts about a week. In most centres the building in 
which the exam. is held is a public institute of some kind, 
containing a library, a museum, a theatre, an Art school, and 
rooms of all sizes in which to hold classes. We enter by folding- 
doors into a paved vestibule, lighted on one side by whitened 
windows, on the broad inside-sills of which are placed busts of 
famous statesmen, &c. The hall is also decorated with classical 
statuary—the Three Graces, and youths with extended limbs 
hurling the quoit—very beautiful, no doubt, but all so dusty and 
chipped that we can hardly make out for what it is meant. 

Turning to one side, we pass up a long, narrow, matted passage, 
at the further end of which is the girls’ cloak-rooom. On our 
_ as we go up the passage is the entrance to the theatre, in 
which the examination is to be held. The cloak-room is a small, 


but lofty apartment, the furniture of which is rather useful than 
abundant, consisting as it does of rows of pegs, a single toilet- 
stand and chair. It wants twenty minutes of the half-hour, 2.30, 
when the papers will be given out, but the room is already 
— by several girls, (One, a tall, imperious-looking girl, is 
standing with brows knit over the study of the Shakespeare in 
her hand: there is more beauty than brains in her face, and her 
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look expresses a thorough contempt for the great dramatist whose 
lines she is puzzling through. Leaning against the table, 
nervously opening and shutting a pen-box, is a very junior candi- 
date, whose short dress and flowing hair pronounce her to be 
hardly more than twelve years old. The poor child is obviously 
frightened to death: no doubt this is her first examination, and 
she has come to it all alone. Another young girl stands before 
the looking-glass, arranging her hair. She has no misgivings or 
nervous fears as to the Shakespeare paper: her all-absorbing idea 
is to make her curls look as fascinating as may be. Two school- 
girls are whispering together in a corner, looking over one book, 
and giggling hysterically at intervals. 

oone girl seems inclined to address the other, and silence reigns 
till the door opens, and a crowd of candidates enter. These are evi- 
dently from aschool, and are marshalled by a sharp-featured, stylish- 
looking governess, who talks to her pupils in an affectedly vivacious 
style, and seems desirous of letting us all see that she is quite aw 
fait in all that pertains to examinations. Her charges are half-a- 
dozen neat, lady-like girls, all very well-behaved, self-possessed, and 
grave. The governess is particular in seeing they have all their 
pen-boxes well-stocked (a pen-box, I may here remark, being in- 
dispensable to a candidate); and putsa few searching questions to 
the class as to the chief points of the play on which they are to be 
examined. The girls answer readily and to the point, having no 
doubt, for the last six months, suffered assiduous “ cramming.” 

The room is filling rapidly now. Tall girls, short girls, dark 
and fair girls, girls fashionable and girls dowdy, would-be zsthetes 
and would-be “ masherettes,” the candidates present as many varie- 
ties of the genus Girl’as may be seen anywhere. The private- 
students are easily distinguished from the school-girls, for the 
former display an individuality which no school-girl is ever per- 
mitted to develop. There are two standing together, and talking 
with an evident enjoyment of each other’s society which is pleas- 
ing to see. Strangers till to-day, they are rapidly becoming in- 
timate in the exchange of opinions and witticisms on the examin- 
ation, examination-papers, subjects, etc. 

One is a well-grown girl with thick short hair, a country com- 
plexion, and large grey eyes. She wears a loose grey gown, un- 
fashionable, but no doubt comfortable. Her companion is a petite 
little woman, with a pretty piquante face, and sleek dark hair. 
Her costume is the very pink of perfection: the dark print gown, 
the neat little collar and cuffs, are neatness itself. She wears 
pince-nez perched on her little nose, and every now and then a 
most fetching little smile accompanies the utterance of some 
witticism or cynical sentiment. Both have Shakespeares in their 
hands (well-worn Clarendon-Press editions), but they do not give 
them much attention. The girl in grey does not say very much, 
but seems to enjoy all the other says, and laughs enough for three 
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ple. They are discussing the paper on the work of an English 
author (Lord Clarendon), which they had this morning, and the 
pompous old statesman is receiving very little mercy at the hands, 
or rather the tongues, of these girl-graduates of sweet seventeen. 
Near this interesting couple sits a lumpy, stupid, good-natured- 
looking lass, Shakespeare in hand, listening with open-mouthed 
amazement to the discussions that are going forward with so much 
vivacity. She also is a private-student, but of a very different 
type from the other two girls. The book she holds is neatly 
covered, and you may notice, as she turns over the leaves, that 
here and there are words erased in red ink—no doubt some Bowd- 
lerising teacher’s protest against the great author’s occasional 
freedom of expression. 

Many of the candidates have by this time strayed out of the 
stuffy cloak-room into the corridor. Our interesting couple are 
going out, so let us follow them. It is cool out here. Mammas 
and governesses are walking up and down, giving their protégée’s 
a last word of encouragement. 

Here are a very select party: an aristocratic old clergyman and 
his wife, and an aristocratic damsel, elegantly attired as if for a 
garden-party, in soft white stuff covered with delicate embroidery. 
Her golden hair is massed underneath a Paris hat, and her 
daintily-gloved hands clasp a tiny gilt-edged, morocco-bound 
“Macbeth.” Ifthe elegance of her paraphernalia is equalled by 
the fineness of her brain, the young lady will certainly gain a well- 
filled certificate. 

We overhear some interesting scraps of talk as we pace along 
the corridor and vestibule. Some sweet school girls are asking, 
when does the examination commence? (begin is a common Saxon 
word which these young women are far too well-educated to use) 
and are confiding to one another their terrors of the impending 
paper. ‘“ What did you think of the so-and-so paper?” is a query 
one hears continually, and the replies run something like this : 

“Oh, I thought it was horrid!” “TJ didall of it,” “Did you? 
oh, I wish J could have.” “J only did one question,” “ Don’t you 
think it was a very unfair paper?” &e. &e. 

2. 5. Only five minutes more. A trampling of feet, and bustling 
up the corridor come a troop—school girls again—under the wing of 
a Frenchwoman, hideously dressed and talking volubly. These are 
mostly juniors, ye epee stout girls, with hair screwed tight 
into pigtails, and dresses which they have outgrown. Each carries 
a Japanese pen-box, a small ruler, the examination time-table, and 
exercise books containing beautifully-written notes. These are 
late arrivals. It is time to begin now. A pompous old examiner 
in cap and gown bustles into the examination room, and proceeds 
to arrange the blotting-paper on his desk. This is the signal that 
business is about to begin. The girls consult their watches : some 
snatch a last look at their notes, and hurry away into the room and 
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into their seats; others delay as long as possible their entry into 
the august precincts. 

They are all gone now. The cloak-room is deserted, and looks 
untidy enough with its litter of books—MS. notes, penny table- 
books, Shakespeares of all sorts and sizes, flung down pell-mell 
from the hands of the candidates, as they 


“ Went to meet their fate, 
In a highly nervous state.” 


We can have a last look at them, as we go by the open door 
of the examination room. The room is divided by a screen, on 
the other side of which the boys’ examination is being held. 
Each candidate has a separate desk and seat. Senior candidates 
write on blue foolscap, juniors on white. They are “heading” 
their papers now, 7. e. writing their number and the name of the 
centre at the head of every page of paper they are going to use. 
Some have their eyes fixed eagerly on the examiner, who, with 
provoking deliberation, is distributing the papers of questions 
among the candidates. It is as good as a play to watch the 
various expressions which the victims’ countenances assume as 
they glance at the papers. Some of them are half afraid to look, 
others read the papers steadily through without moving a 


muscle: some have caught sight of a bit they can answer, and * 


have already begun to scribble away, others are contemplating 
the questions with a look of settled despair. 

On the room has fallen a mysterious hush. They have fairly 
begun now, so we had better go. Good-bye, fair students. May 
you all be successful, and never have cause to regret the day you 
entered as candidates for the Oxford Local Examination. 
FRANCIS BRETT. 
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UT of season, and yet hardly so—for do not the bands perform 
and the gardens flourish, stray tennis matches go on, and the 
special concerts with manifold special attractions continue—does 
not the very bathing and water drinking last, though day by day 
the chalybeate grows icier and icier, and even tepid St. Ann’s 
causes a shudder in the victim who swallows it? Yet when 
punctually with the first day of October we arrived, “I’m afraid it’s 
over,” sighed our landlady, a comfortable, good soul, yet with a 
trick of sighing withal. “ What, the rain over?” said some one 
hopefully misunderstanding her words. “ Oh, dear, no, sir! that’s 
not over,” and a deafening cataract on the window panes 
emphasized her words. “ It was the season I meant, sir. It has 
been a good one,” and she sighed again deeply, as one who mourns 
a dear departed friend—* but it’s over now. This will finish it.” 
“Good night to the season ; ’tis over. 
Gay dwellings no longer are gay, 
And ‘ invalids, parsons’ and ladies 
Are scattered like swallows away!” 

Good night to the season—but hardly a good night for us. How 
the rained poured down, beat down, streamed down, with as much 
dash, and plash, and crash, as if the water had learnt its lesson at 
Lodore itself, while the wind now roared like a Bull of Basan and 
then moaned and sobbed and wailed like a banshee on the house- 
top, filling all would-be sleepers with the gloomiest forebodings of 
what the morrow would be. 

Yet behold, when the morning broke it was better than the 
most sanguine weather prophet could have expected ; and for some 
mysterious reason a thorough-going weather prophet who believes 
in himself is always a sanguine man, and seems to have learnt by 
heart the useful lesson that even bad appearances are deceptive. 
The clouds that still darkened the sky were heavy, it is true, but they 
were flying fast, and touches and patches of blue began to show 
between them, while over the hills first one gleam of sunlight and 
then another came fleeting, showing up the tinting of the woods 
where the coming winter had already laid his finger, and green 
leaves were suffering that change into colours a and strange 
which forebodes their death. And of this queen of inland water- 
ing places, as'‘its lovers call Buxton, this is not the least charm : its 
storms never last long. Drawn to it by the hills which stand round 
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it on every side, the rainfall is heavy, but the clouds are drawn on 
by the ranges, till Buxton is left with all its trees dripping, 
perhaps all its white limestone roads with rivulets cutting chan- 
nels down them, but with the sun shining on it till the whole 
place glitters. And if it did rain all day, which it does not, “the 
rain o’ Booxton,” in the phrase of its natives, “ never hurts ye.” 
That is a good deal to affirm of any English rain, though cer- 
tainly it does dry up quickly ; but perhaps it is as weil not to put 
it to the test, and why should one? Is there not the Pavilion, 
large enough to contain the whole visiting population of Buxton, 
or thrice that number, where quiet and shelter, warmth and rest, 
are always to be found, where morning and evening under the 
able baton of Karl Meyder an excellent band discourses sweetest 
strains for those who like them, and where all in the sleepy after- 
noon some accomplished person performs on the piano or the 
organ after the fashion, which it is the fashion to call a recital. 
Or if some, like the present writer, care not much for lute, harp, 
sackbut, or any manner of music, and prefer any book, even the 
worst, to any music even the best, is there not the tranquil reading 
room, where, undisturbed save by a passing footfall, the hours use 
their wings more swiftly and silently than elsewhere, and flit fast 
away? Or again, if the visitor has the true Briton’s restless spirit, 
which deems each day lost that has not had so many hours appro- 
priated to exercise, even though it may, perchance, be imprisoned 
in a feeble body which must not always face the elements, is there 
not the long corridor, where in a warm and, thus early in October, 
a lily-scented atmosphere, he may pace up and down and defy the 
weather, till his daily tale of miles is made up? Or if on better 
days he prefer fresh air yet cares not to face the weather, there is 
the Colonnade, where sheltered from all storm he can yet enjoy the 
keen, invigorating breath of life that comes down from the hills, 
and which is his best help to new health and strength, while at 
the same time any spare cash he has about him may be most 
leasantly beguiled away in one or other of the fascinating bric & 
ac shops, where temptations are offered alike to those to whom 
spare cash means shillings and those to whom it means “ hundreds.” 
Or if once more, like the present writer, he hateth regular 
exercise with a goodly hatred, he can lounge and loiter and 
saunter about the same long corridor, or in the gardens, where 
little shelter houses with their backs judiciously turned to the 
prevailing winds stand here and there tempting, even in October. 
True, the gardens have no longer their summer trimness, nor the 
summer glow of blossom. Everywhere the rank luxuriance, the 
overgrown profusion of leaves shows autumn’s own sign. The 
straggling mignonette holds up its green heads from amid fallen 
leaves and sheds sweetness round ; the strong scent of marigold 
and pyrethrum strikes on the senses, the nasturtiums trail their 
succulent length over border and path with seeds well-nigh as 
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plenty as orange-coloured flowers, long pointed seed vessels stand 
out from every tress of geranium blossom, the poppies hang their 
heads from stalks all dank and dewy, and between the tall white 
blooms of the Japanese anemones and the phloxes, the spider sets 
his snares. Here and there one crimson rose, almost startling in 
its solitary beauty, shines like a gem amid a wilderness of green in 
those rose beds, where in summer thousands hardly attracted 
more notice. The rowen berries are past their first splendour; a 
week ago a bunch of them was a decoration for a queen, and the 
trees were beautiful beyond description, but the berries are dead 
ripe now and the birds are making sad havoc among them. Every 
tree holds four or five plump blackbirds feeding greedily, and so 
eager are they for this favourite food that if you startle them they 
do but fly with remonstrating chuck, chuck, chuck, some three or 
four yards, and return to the tree almost before you have passed 
from beneath it. The wild rose berries are still untouched, and 
adorn the gardens with crimson, showing how plentiful the June 
blossoms must have been, but the leaves are falling away from 
them, leaving them alone on their thorny branches. About 
the short grass of the lawns and the tennis grounds the 
starlings run questing, no longer in pairs but in flocks; the 
swallows gather in hundreds in the sheltered places preparing to 
depart, the rooks perch heavily on small trees close at hand, or 
when the wind blows, rise and fall and toss themselves upon it 
with an abandon that seems to say the cares of the year are over. 
We have not many storms however. Once by the way it snows, but 
the calm of October, the deepest, stillest calm of all the year, lies 
on us most of the time, and certainly a contented, lazy soul can 
find much satisfaction in the gardens even thus late in the season, 
nor need one deem it beneath the dignity of the largest mind to 
unbend enough to throw bread to the water-fowl, or to feed the 
tame pigeons that flutter about the entrance watching the ways of 
men, and by their coquettish, half-shy forwardness attracting too 
many bread crumbs, and too much public attention from the ducks 
and water-hens. 

It is a peaceful place ; the very children play softly, and seem 
to have taken Rule 10 of the garden regulations home to their 
hearts and consciences, and that although they have a game, a 
game of ball, unknown to any place but Buxton. Here is 
Rule 10, and we hope no one requires any further proof of the 
wisdom of those who arrange the affairs of this happy, thrice 
happy, town: “Children are not permitted to play, or run, or 
make any noises to the disturbance of the visitors in the Pavilion, 
nor to play on any lawns, banks, or paths, except such as are 
sanctioned by the head gardener or the secretary.” If only these 
rulers of Buxton could extend their operations a little, and put 
the affairs of the world under the same regulations, would not the 
condition of things in general be vastly improved in the opinion 
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of many peace-loving, peaceful folk ? No wonder the pigeons are 
so tame, and the wild fowl so friendly! It is not man but Boy 
who sows discord between us and those poor relations below us in 
the scale of life. Alexander Selkirk was a man when the tameness 
of his fellow-creatures shocked him, No such rude shock would 
have distressed him had he been still a boy; some instinct would 
have asserted itself in the heart of every bird or beast and have 
cried, “ Thine enemy cometh ; flee, flee for thy life!” 

Yet if one wearies of the gardens there are, hilly though the 
district be, many gentle walks round the town which even the 
laziest and least peripatetic of philosophers need not fear to 
attempt. There are the serpentine walks in the woods along the 
little river Wye, a red and rusty stream up here; there is the 
walk to Burbage, which need not much try either lungs or legs, 
yet which gives a view into two green valleys, each more Arcadian 
than the other ; there are various foot-paths, and very seldom does 
one meet with those warning boards which carry such terrors 
to the youthful mind. Not long ago (but this was not in the 
Buxton district), two small urchins were sent out with their nurse 
with directions from their mother to follow a certain foot-path 
to a neighbouring village. Soon, much sooner than they were 
expected, sooner perhaps than they were desired, re-enter the 
urchins running, and both fling themselves on the maternal bosom 
with some marks of perturbation. “ Well, my dears, did you go 
along that way? How is it that you are back so quickly?” 
“We did go, mother,” quoth the youngest, “but there was a 
board up there, and nurse read it to us. It said” and his eyes 
grew wide and his voice deep with awe, “ it said if we went along 
there we would be crucified.” “Oh, no, Harry, it did not say 
that,” cried the elder, in earnest. reproof, “it only said we should 
be—be—suffocated ! ” 

Happily few such threats alarm the timid wayfarer round 
about Buxton, and none appear along one favourite foot-path 
giving a fine view of the town and leading to the Grin plantations 
and to Poole’s Cavern. The plantations cover the slopes of a hill 
where during many, many years of lime working, the refuse has 
been tilted in long banks and terraces, and these, now tree planted 
and grass grown, form delightful walks. Long ago, various of 
these terraces were excavated into rough dwellings and inhabited 
by a race of half gipsy squatters, but boards of health and the 
like have long suppressed such irregularities. At the foot of 
this hill is the celebrated Poole’s Cavern, and here, dear reader, 
suffer a friendly word of advice. Visit the place by all means; 
pay your sixpence like a man and go into the garden round the 
mouth of the cave; turn into the quaint mansion of curiosities 
and oddities, where you will find something to interest you, if it 
be only the extraordinary miscellaneousness of the collection, but 
do not, do not go into the cavern itself. Believe one who has 
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tried. It will but be the melancholy tomb of yet another youthful 
illusion. Who is to blame for the fond fancy that stalactites and 
stagmalites make up for the jaw-breakingness of their names by 
the beauty of their forms and the sparkling glitter of their 
crystalline sides? Alas, it is but another of those so-called facts 
which we are taught in youth to unlearn with sorrow in age. 


“He turned 
To tales at which his youth had burned, 


Tales, indeed, Sir Walter! 


Thither in fancy rapt he flies, 

And on his sight the vaults arise, 

That hut’s dark walls he sees no more, 
His foot is on the marble floor ; 

And o’er his head the dazzling spars, 
Gleam like a firmament of stars!” 


Well, it was but a dream, of course, and allowances must be 
made; but anything more unlike the reality, as far as this 
stalactite cavern is concerned, could hardly be. Your imagination, 
dear reader—and we feel we do you but scant justice in saying so— 
your imagination will make the place a hundred times more 
interesting, and a thousand times more beautiful than it really is. 
Two hundred and fifty gas jets now light the interior, and who 
cannot (aided by the lying instructors of his youth) picture a 
consequent blaze of splendour—of light a thousand times reflected 
from side to side ; whereas in the whole dark and desolate depth 
of the place there is not one single sparkle of reflected light, save 
where the slow drops of water fall sullenly from the roof. 

The cavern was named after one Poole, in his day a celebrated 
robber, who made it his abode, and it is, with its low-roofed 
entrance, its loftier interior, and its windings, perhaps nearly up 
to the mark of the genuine robber’s cave of one’s youthful fancy, 
though a good deal damper than that abode of bliss was wont to 
be; but as for any beauty, dazzling spars and that sort of thing, 
one might as well, and better, look for beauty in a coal mine. 
No, gentle reader, be wise, stay outside and imagine it all. "Tis 
the advice of a true friend. Enter the museum instead, and turn 
over the curiosities found in the cavern, the Roman coins, bones, 
and implements, aye, and the implements and bones belonging to 
a far earlier race and age. This is the true interest of the place. 
It was undoubtedly known to the Romans and used by them, 
though for what purpose is not clear. Many coins, all small and 
of small value, have been found within it, with bangles, rings, and 
other ornaments, and broken pottery with the maker's name on 
it. Rarely do the keepers of the place remove any of the lime- 
stone floor, accumulated by the roof droppings of lime-saturated 
water through past centuries, without some find or other, and it 
is but two years ago that, quite near the entrance, a lucky blow 
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from a pick laid bare the bones of an ancient Roman, with the 
clasp of his toga, enamelled in blue and red, and as perfect as if 
but just turned out from Birmingham, lying beside them. 

Nor is this all. From a lower layer of this limestone deposit 
come the rough stone tools and the bones of the Kelts. One 
skull has been found complete, a broad-headed Kelt, say the 
antiquarians, and jaw-bones and teeth are often found, with 
hammers, axes, and other weapons. Lay one hand on that skull, 
reader, in the other fear not to take those Roman bones, the taint 
of mortality has long been purged from them; remember as you 
stand there that Mary Stuart, the lovely and beloved, the 
betraying and betrayed, the Queen of Scots—she, too, turned 
her footsteps here, and trod the cavern. Think of that savage 
Kelt, that highly civilized Roman, that beautiful and sorrowful 
woman and queen, and yourself, reader, a child of the nineteenth 
century, the most wondrous age that the world has yet seen. 
Here are strange links to bind the centuries together, truly, and 
much food for strange thoughts and weird fancies. ‘ Here’s fine 
revolution an’ we had the trick to see’t.” 

On the other side of the town there is a beautiful valley called 
Ashford Dale. This once was a perfect walk, it never could have 
been more delightful or lovely atfany season than in golden October, 
but alas, its charms for the feeble and lazy who cannot walk far 
are utterly destroyed. Hear the words of our nineteenth-century 
prophet on the subject. “ This valley,” says Mr. Ruskin, “ where 
one might have expected to meet Pan, Apollo, or the Muses, has 
been desecrated, in order that a Buxton fool may find himself in 
Bakewell at the end of twelve minutes, or vice versé.” Prophets 
have always been privileged to use strong language, and this is a 
fair specimen; it has quite a Johnsonian knock-you-down ring 
about it, but it only refers to the passage of the railroad through 
the valley. One trembles to think what the calm-minded philo- 
sopher would say did he visit the place now, for it has occurred 
to the good people of Buxton to put into this dale, first. their 
gas works, at a distance of about a mile from the town, and then, 
a little lower down, just above the Lover's Leap—pardon the 
mention of it, it is a common topic of the day, talked of at all 
times, though once unmentionable to ears polite—their sewage. 
Really the philosopher’s epithet is, perhaps, not so very inappro- 
priate after all. ‘True, they say they do some mysterious and 
chemical deed, add lime or iron to it ere it reaches the river, and 
that all is purified, but : 

“Not here, O Apollo! 
Are haunts meet for thee.” 


The vale of Tempe may have looked so, indeed ; but “ smelt so ? 
—pah!” 
Much of life goes on upon wheels in Buxton, and not common 


ones either, but the best india-rubber tired noiseless wheels, with 
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spider spokes and patent axles that hardly need oiling, and life 
itself seems to run almost as tranquilly. The oil that above all 
things smoothes the way does not seem wanting among the visitors. 
‘Manchester and Liverpool are largely represented, and spite of 
hard times and a bad year Manchester and Liverpool seem to have 
plenty to spend. Go where you will, wherever the crowds gather, 
whether at church or in the Pavilion, or round the superb gravel 
tennis courts where the last matches of the season are being played, 
or down at the shops where London prices prevail, most of the 
groups have “ well-to-do” writ large over them in letters that he 
who runs may read. 

The place always has been fashionable since Mary Queen of 
Scots came in her captivity to drink of the waters, and dwelt in 
the house erected by my Lord of Shrewsbury, now the Old Hall 
Hotel, where her bedroom may still be seen and slept in, and 
Latin lines of farewell to Buxton read upon the glass that were 
written then by her own hand with adiamond. The Earl of Essex, 
too, the darling of her rival’s court, came thither in 1572, and 
drank pretty freely of the waters—three pints a day at first, 
increasing one pint Caily till he reached eight pints, and then 
decreasing one pint daily till, reaching three pints once more, 
this rather heroic treatment stopped. Perhaps there is less fashion 
here now than there was six weeks ago, fewer figures which 
‘ause a passing wonder how they can look so like a fashion 
plate and live; but there is plenty of expenditure, and 
undoubtedly more figures distinctly belonging to particular types, 
with their typical points sharpened till they almost touch the 
region of caricature, than we should have found earlier. Many 
of the gay visitors are here for pleasure only, and trouble neither 
baths nor wells, finding strength and refreshment in the invigor- 
ating mountain air, but others are here with some suffering one, 
and have their days mapped out by the bathing and drinking 
hours. Here and there one notices a solitary sufferer pursuing the 
routine that may lead back to health in pathetic loneliness; it 
may be a poor governess hoping to regain power to continue her 
daily labours, or some elderly man whose life in its passage has 
robbed him of companionship and left him to suffer alone. But 
though in the gardens and on the terrace one sees many 
people in chairs, one does not after all see much sign of severe 
illness. There are many portly elderly ladies who seem to be 
enjoying life thoroughly, and many gay and sprightly elderly 
gentlemen who do not seem to find the gout any great drawback 
to existence. One may see more tokens of suffering round about 
the public baths and the drinking wellsinthe early morning, but if 
you would fain know how much our poor humanity can endure, 
just pass on a little farther, to the wells and baths set apart for 
the patients of the Devonshire Hospital and the Buxton Bath 

Charity. 
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Yet even this sight, sad though it be, isnot without its hopeful * 


side. All the worst cases of rheumatism and its kindred afflictions, 
from England and Scotland are gathered here, and four out of 
every five go away distinctly benefited. It is an old charity, too; 
the “benefit of the bath” has been given to the poor from time 
immemorial. The rich, whose sufferings are at least sometimes 
of their own creating, have never here forgotten the poor, whose 
pangs are only too often the fruit of their daily toil, and of the lives 
which necessity compels them to lead. 

The town of Buxton stands as it were in a cleft, between the 
two geological formations of millstone grit and mountain lime- 
stone, and just where, in the valley, these two formations meet, 
are the two celebrated wells rising within six feet of each other, 
the chalybeate water, icy cold and clear as crystal, and the nitro- 
genous and saline spring known as St. Ann’s, reaching the surface 
at a temperature of 82 degrees, and of a faint bluish colour. So 
long ago as 1572 we find “John Jones, Phisitian at the King’s 
Mede, Derby,” writing of “the benefit of the Ancient Baths of 
Buckstones,” and mentioning the numbers of poor persons who 
resorted thither, and for whom, from time immemorial, even these 
gratuitous baths were provided. Dr. Jones thus describes the 
Bath House of his day :—*“ Joyning to the chief springe between 
the river and the bathe, is a very goodly house, four square, four 
stories hye, so well compacte with houses of office beneath and 
above and round about, with a great chambre and other goodly 
lodgings to the number of thirty, that it is and will be, a beauty 
to behold; and very notable for the honourable and worshipfull 
that shall nede to repaire thither; as also for other. Yea, the 
poorest shall have lodgings and beds hard by for their uses only. 
The bathes also so bravely beautified with seats round about; 
defended from the ambient ayres, and chimneys for fyre to ayre 
your garments in thebathe’s side, and other necessaries most 
decent.” 

Besides these there existed a certain “Treasury of the Bath,” 
which ministered to the necessities of the poor, and was supplied 
by some sort of tax put upon rich visitors. The first report of 
the charity known to be in existence is that for the year 1785, 
of which the original is now in the hospital, and from which we 
gather that stewards were appointed for each house in the place 
“kept open for the reception of Company,” to receive a contri- 
bution of one shilling from each person, neither more nor less, 
for the benefit of the charity, and that by the rules no more 
than sixteen persons at one time should be receiving relief. From 
this period onwards the History of the Buxton Bath Charity is 
well known, and its usefulness has increased by leaps and bounds. 
Between the years 1826 and 1858 an average of 1,000 poor persons 
visited Buxton annually, receiving free baths, and, in many cases, 
weekly allowances of five or six shillings. In 1854 it was first 
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proposed to erect a hospital for the patients, and money was 
collected for that purpose, but in 1858 the late Duke of Devonshire 
made over to the trustees of the charity for ever, a large octagonal 
range of stabling surrounding a courtyard, which stood most 
conveniently on the slope a little above the town, to be converted 
to the use of the sick poor. 

The funds collected for erecting a hospital were used for 
altering the building. The walls were in a good state; the 
interior was removed and all subsoil taken away, and space was 
found for separate beds for 120 patients, dining hall, day rooms, 
kitchens, dispensary, and residences for the chaplain, master, 
matron, and dispenser. Later, when the duties of chaplain were 
undertaken by the Vicar of Buxton, the chaplain’s house was 
converted to the use of the hospital, and the number of beds 
increased to 150. 

It was in 1881 that the great extension of the hospital took 
place. A grant of £24,000 was made by the Governors of the Cotton 
Districts’ Convalescent Fund to the Devonshire Hospital, on con- 
dition that the nominees of the fund should have a prior claim to 
the 150 additional beds that it was proposed to have. It was then 
that, by a true stroke of genius, the hospital was at once doubled in 
size, and transformed into the unique and almost perfect building 
that it now is. The two inner walls which formed passages round 
the whole circuit of the building were taken down, and the space 
then opened thrown into wards and day rooms, thus obtaining 
ample room for 300 patients, while the great central area of the 
interior, half-an-acre in extent, was covered in by a dome, the 
widest, though not of course the loftiest, in the world. All the 
ground-floor rooms enter from this area, and the upper roo:ns are 
entered from a fire-proof gallery run round it for the purpose. 

Visitors are freely admitted to the hospital, the kind and 
courteous Lady Superintendent being always ready to show them 
anything worthy of notice. The building of course bears traces of 
its origin, and has, through all the parts now so well fitted to their 
new uses,a quaintness that is rather taking. ‘“ This was once a horse 
box,” said the Lady Superintendent as she opened for us the door 
of her charming little private sitting room, “I like it for its 
oddity ;” and the cheerful sunny wards and day rooms, bright with 
pictures and illuminations, have queer corners cut off that deprive 
them of the terrible rectangularity that one is accustomed to in 
an ordinary hospital. 

From the gallery, the coup dil is very striking. The vast 
dome in itself is impressive, and as one looks up and across and 
down, and strives to realize what this great space must be to the 
suffering patients, this large area, warm, and dry, and airy, where 
the feeblest and most crippled can take exercise without danger and 
without difficulty, one feels that the men who planned this, and 
carried it out successfully, have indeed done a great work, which 
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will fur ages to come be of untold benefit to the sufferers from one 
of the cruellest and most wide-spread of the diseases that afflict - 
humanity. 

The hospital is arranged for 300 patients, but as many as 316 
have been accommodated under pressure ; 1,063 in-patients were 
received during the last quarter, 2,230 during the last year, and 
of this enormous number 2,067 left improved if not cured. At the 
time of our visit there were 260 inmates, of whom 16 were 
crippled to such an extent that they were unable to wash, dress, 
or feed themselves. Yet even for these poor victims it was 
hoped good might come. “They take new courage here,” said 
the Lady Superintendent ; “they see others as bad or worse than 
themselves, and new courage and new hope are great helps to the 
cure.” It was a fine day, therefore most of the patients who were 
able to walk were out of doors in the grounds or in the town, but 
some were amusing themselves beneath the dome, the men play- 
ing draughts or dominoes or chatting, the women with their 
sewing or knitting. Here we saw the eldest and the youngest of 
the patients, an old man of 74, and a little girl of 4. The little 
one, evidently the reigning pet of the place, was suffering from 
infantile paralysis, but seemed very happy and had a merry smile 
in answer to our guide’s kind greeting. Indeed, all the patients 
seemed happy, save one or two who were leaving that day. 
There was one poor girl whose sad, refined, gentle face we shall 
not easily forget ; she had improved a little, but not much, and was 
now obliged to return home; one leg was permanently shortened 
by rheumatic muscular atrophy, and she had her livelihood to 
earn as best she could. “ It’s a palace to us, that’s what it is,” said 
a chatty old man whom we asked how he liked the place; “we 
don’t like to leave it.” 

It is sad that such an institution should be in want of funds; 
it is sadder to read in the report that the annual receipts do not 
increase in proportion to the growth of the town, and the large 
increase in the number of invalided and wealthy visitors. The words 
of Dr. Jones with reference to that “ Treasury of the Bath ” already 
mentioned might still, three hundred years old though they are, 
be pondered with advantage by all who visit the place. “If any 
think this” (the tax) “ magisterial imposing on people's pockets, 
let them consider their abilities and the sick poor’s necessities, 
and think whether they do not in Idle Pastimes throw away in 
vaine twice as muche Yearly. It may entail the blessings of those 
who are readie to perishe upon you, and will afforde a pleasante 
after reflection. God has given you here Physic for nothing; let 
the poor and afflicted (it may be members of Christ) have a little 
of your money ; it may be the better for your own health. Heaven 
might have put them in your room and you in theirs, then a 
supply would have been acceptable to you.” 

AGNES C. MAITLAND. 



























A SUMMER MEMORY. 
Sketched by FRANK GODART. 


“A pen to register; a key 
That winds through secret wards ; 
Are well ——> to eames 
By allegoric bards. 
“ As aptly also might be given r 
A pencil to her hand ; ; 
That softening objects sometimes even I 
Outstrip the heart's demand.” 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 





